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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘THE STATLER)” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘*‘ THE TaTLer," 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St, Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—4> ‘zona, at 830. Preceded at 2 and8, by 4 
Friend in Need. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Apollo (Shattesbury Avenue/—Aitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on 
paturday, at 2. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—On March 20. 
The Girl from Maxim's. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—4 Country sirl, at 8.15, Matinee every 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Slwue Beard, at 7.30. 
Saturday, at 1.30. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7he Princess's Nose, 
at 8.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—T7xe Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).—S Nell af Old Drury, at 8,30. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Great Queen Street—Acis and Galatea and Masque of 
Lowe. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
uesday and saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.15. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster). -J/d//e Mars, at 8.45, Preceded by 
Worldham, M.P., at 8. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, 
at 2.30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street) —Skerlock Holmes (Mr. William 
Gillette), at8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry =treet. W.\—A Country Mouse, 
at 9. Preceded at8.15 by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea. Matinee on 
Saturday at 3. 

St. James’s (King Street)—/faolo and Francesca, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at 8.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7ke //illow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Are You a Mason ? at g. 
Preceded at %.15, by 4s Once in May. Matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8, 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—7he New Clown, at 9.10. Preceded, at 8.10, by 
Sheerluck Fones. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.10. 

Vaudeville (strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at8.15. Matinees 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street) --/rish Assurance, at 8. 
Heard at the Telephone, ato. Caesar's Wife at 9.45. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 


A Farcical Comedy, 


Matinees, Wednesday and 


Matinee on 


Matinee 


Matinees on Wed- 


Matinees on 


Matinees 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), “ Aladdin,” at 2 and 
7-45+ 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at3 and 8, 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10.30. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Aad/ets—** Santa Claus,” at 
8.50, and ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.30. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa//e¢—** Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. ° 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
1o p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 5: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, ro to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
5: on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sunda: nd Fridays), 10 to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 1oto8. Museum-—Free, ro tos. 
Saturdays, ro to 6, 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 4. Sunday 2 to 4, 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, r2 noon till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 

Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Binqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
toto 11. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the Nationa! Gallery. 

Natural Histo-y Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
To tO 5.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C_)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 1o to dusk: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, tr to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections tree. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 5; Wednesday: hurs ys, and Satur- 
days, ro to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 5. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from.9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, rs, (on Mondays 6d,) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


W.C.) — Free week-days, 
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YCEUM. LAST FOUR WEEKS. 
Every Evenine at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at 2, 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLEIrTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES, 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING at 9 o'clock, a new play entitled 
A COUNTRY MOUSE, 
By Arthur Law. 


Messrs. C. W. Somerset, aubrey Fitzgerald, Gerald du 
Maurier, F, Volpe, J. D. Beveridge, Misses Granville, 
Vane Featherston, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, and Miss Annie 
Hughes. 


Preceded at 8.15 (doors open 7.50) by “A Bit of Old 
Chelsea,” by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes 
as ‘ Saucers" ‘her original character). 

Matince every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
A Tragedy in Four Acts, entitled 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILuips, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SA LFURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, to to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 
ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 


Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK +» 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, -» 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA A -- 8,000 .. . 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, t» Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch, 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA os ee ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA rf} of ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc.; and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


THe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. . 


* 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


By Fergus Hume. 6s. (Long.) 
By Lillias Campbell David- 


Woman, THE SPHINX. 


Tue TuHert oF A HEART, 
son. 63. (Pearson.) 


Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. With illus- 
trations by André Castaigne. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 


Tue LasyRInNTH: a Romance. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 


6s. (Grant Richards.) 
Aubrey. By Mary Johnston. 6s. (Con table.) 
GENTLEMAN GarnreT: a Tale of Old Tasmania. By 
Harry B. Vogel. (Smuth, Elder.) 
By E. F. Benson. 6s. 


ScaRLET AND Hyssop, (Heine- 


mann, ) 
HicH Treason: a Romance of the Days of George the 
Second. 6s. (. urray.) 


Tue CONFESSIONS OF A MATCH-MAKING MoTHER., Py 
Lillias Campbell Davidson, 2s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lI. 


WHE Te AST ER: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vol-, I, and II, Price 2/6 each, 


and II. of 


The Index and.Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TaTLer OFricE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—VII. of 
T.AcE: S| Pe HeESRE: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols, II,—VII. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
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The Prince of Wales with the Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds. 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S PACK THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE MEET 


The huntsman can be seen in the middle of the photograph The Duke of Beaufort is the figure at the extreme left 


an SA 


: cere beiens Ste Y 6 ee 
THE PRINCE WAITING FOR THE HOUNDS TO BREAK COVER 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT DRIVE TO THE MEET 
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“Paolo and Francesca” 


Brey and abruptly I heartily congratulate 

Mr. George Alexander on the successful 
production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetic 
play, Paolo and Francesca. The play may 
not be this and it may not be that ; there are 
points in the construction, and still more in 
the acting, which I think could be improved ; 
but when you have raised the last cavil | 
still congratulate the manager of the St. 
James’s on his production. I do so all the 
more because of the tendency among the 
literary artistic (hyper-) critics, who are always 
prodding managers to produce “literary” plays, 
to throw nothing but cold water on efforts 
which while excellent in intention do not come 
quite up to their vague standard of excellence. 


M" Phillips has called his play Paolo and 
Francesca, and no doubt he started 
with the intention of presenting the story of 
the immortal lovers. As a matter of fact, 
however, what he has developed most poig- 
nantly is the ironic tragedy of Lucrezia, the 
childless widow and friend of Giovanni. 
Lucrezia is a strong type individualised by her 
primitive emotions, which are expressed in no 
mealy-mouthed way and stand out in strong 
contrast to the general prettiness which 
characterises all productions at the St. James’s. 
The first act, by far the best from the stage 
point of view, trembles with a sense of im- 
pending tragedy, but the Q.E.D. is not, as 
we might expect from the title, the tragedy of 
the lovers but the intense bitterness of Lucrezia, 
who is at once a murderess in intention and a 
mother by adoption. 
ucrezia is introduced as the disturber of the 
peace. As a woman her “very flesh 
demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes,” 
and her latent bitterness is roused to fierce 


anger by the advent of Francesca :— 

O, those children mine ! 
Mine, doubly mine; and yet I cannot touch them, 
I cannot see them, hear them. Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 
For ever? And the budding cometh on, 
The burgeoning, the cruel flowering ; 
At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of babes how like to birds; 
And I amid these sights and sounds must starve— 
I, with so much to give, perish of thrift ! 
Omitted by his casual dew! 


1 her intense jealousy Lucrezia puts Gio- 
vanni on his guard against the young 
bride. Even well into the fourth act she 
prods the hunchback, Then when Francesca 
bids Lucrezia mother her the childless woman 
goes suddenly out to the girl and stands to 
defend her. The impulse, if sudden, seems 
to be quite natural, The tragedy of it is that 
Lucrezia becomes practically the murderess 
of her new-found child, for has she not roused 
everything that is worst in Giovanni, who 
returns suddenly and assassinates the lovers ? 
For them we have but little sympathy ; it is 
Lucrezia’s cry that rivets us as she sees the 
bier---‘‘I have borne one child and she has 
died in youth.” 
Cen pales before the strength of 
Lucrezia almost all through the play. 

He seems curiously bereft of definite purpose, 
and even at the end he doubts the wisdom of 
his act, for the curtain is rung finally down on 
these lines which he utters as he views the 
bier :— 

Not easily have we three come to this— 

We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 

They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 

I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 

She takes away my strengthe i 


I did not know the dead could have such hair. 
Hide them. They look like children fast asleep! 


at the St. 


Couch an end is scarcely what we expect 

from the premises, and I think the 
double strain on our sympathies disconcerts 
the audience. This point, however, is really 
less a fault of the play than of its title ; and 
those who read the book before seeing the 
play will not be misled as some of the first- 
night audience were. As I said at the begin- 
ning I cannot bring myself to cavil at what is 


“PAOLO AND FRANCESCA” 


A tragedy in four acts, written by Stephen Phillips 
and produced by George Alexander at the 
St. James's Theatre, March 6 


Giovanni Malatesta (tyrant 

of Rimint)  - - - Mr. George Alexander 
Paolo (brother to Giovanni) Mr. Henry Ainley 
Corrado officers of Mr. Lyall Swete 
Valentino | Paolo's {Me Herbert Dansey 
Luigi company Mr. R. E. Goddard 
Marco (with song) - - Mr. Lempricre Pringle 
Pulct (a drugseller)  - - Mr. H.R. Hignett 
Carlo (servant to Gvovannt) Mr. Arthur Machen 
Lucrezsia  Degl Onestt 

(cousin to Gtovannt) - 
Costanza (ktnswoman to 

Francesca) - = - 
Tessa (daughter to Pulct) - 
Nita (maid to Francesca) - 
Angela (a blind and aged 

servant to Malatesta) = - 
Francesca da Rimint - - 

Mr. Edward Arthur 


Galeotto 7 a 

Cesare | pone J Mr. H. Trant Fagan 
Matteo | conhaia Mr. E S. Petley 
Guarino pany Mr. Wareing 
Pietro Mr. Percy Jackson 
Biagt | servonts to Mr. R. S. Herbert 
Tullio P Giovanni Mr. Ernest Griffin 
Gianni J ne Ernest Martin 
Renzo 
O1ibono 
Leone 
Mario 
Jester - 
Tsotta 
Cristina 


Miss Elizabeth Robins 


Miss Beatrix de Burgh 
Miss Margaret Halstan 
Miss Lilian Brathwaite 


Miss Ada Ferrar 
Miss Evelyn Millard 


cere 
thai t. Richar alton 

J courtiers Mr. B. Fairclough 

Mr, Dane 
- - - - Mr. J. M. Jones 

Miss Gertrude Rurnett 

peasant girls {Mis Jean Mackinlay 

Giulia Miss May Saker 
Caterina (a lady's maid) - Miss Mabel Dubois 
Mirra Miss Italia Conti 
Ruberta | Miss Gwendolen Logan 
Maddalena 
Ginevra | 
Angelica 
Graziella | 


peasant girls | Miss Beatrice Beckley 
| Miss Attwood 
‘ Miss Radcliffe 
{ Miss Devereux 
Miss Barker 
| Miss Davis 
Pia Miss B. Conti 


Fiora 
Zenobia ladies 


Maria Miss M. Campbell 


Act I.—Scene: A hall in the castle at Rimini. 

Act Il—Scene1r: Thesame. (The cu:tain will be 
lowered for the change to the next scene.) Scene2: A 
wayside inn out of Rimini. 

Act III.—Scene 1: A drugseller's shop in Rimini. 
Scene 2: A lane outside the wall of the castle. 
Scene 3: An arbour in the castle gardens. 

Act IV.—Scene: A chamber in the castle. 


The costumes and properties designed by Mr. 
Percy Macquoid, R.I. The song and the whole of the 
incidental music specially composed by Mr. Percy 
Pitt. The scenery painted by Mr. W. Telbin. 


THE CAST 


after all a most laudable endeavour, nobly 
intentioned and carried out by everybody 
concerned with enthusiam and high purpose. 


he verse is of Mr. Phillips’s very best, the 
+ best of it falling, I think, to Paolo, 
especially in the end of the second act, as for 
example when he stands irresolute behind his 
troop watching the blazing towers of Rimini :— 


I cannot go: thrilling from Rimini 
A tender voice makes all the trumpets mute. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


MR, GEORGE ALEXANDER begs respectfully to announce 
that on the occasion of the First Night of 


PAOLO anb FRANCESCA 
The Performance will commence punctually at a | 
Quarter-Past Eight, 
_when, for the general comfort of the audience, 


THE INNER DOORS WILL BE GLOSED 


from the rise of the curtain until the conclusion of the 
First Act. 


DON'T BE LATE 
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James’s Theatre. 
Alexander quite surprised me as 


I 

M Giovanni. The recent quality of his 
work has by no means been happy, for his 
mannerisms have tended to become stereo- 
typed by virtue of the sameness of those 
dreary drawing-room plays he has recently 
given us. In the part of Giovanni he has 
found himself again. It simply makes him 
act, and despite a make-up which recalled 
Richard III]. and moments which had an 
Irving touch he is very good indeed. 


Mi Millard is certainly not my _ ideal 
Francesca. Had I cast the play (and, 
of course, as a mere amateur | could have 
done so much better than the expert manager) 
I should have at once sent for Miss Lily 
Brayton, whose child-like quality answers 
precisely to Mr, Phillips’s description of 
Francesca, ‘‘dewy from her convent fetched.” 
The latter part of the play might have been a 
severe tax on Miss Lily Brayton’s powers, but 
the Francesca of Mr. Phillips’s verse is 
certainly not a mature woman, not even a 
woman with the irresistible impulse of a Juliet. 
Miss Millard is at her best in the scene with 
Lucrezia, but she never once roused my pity. 


f we did not get Miss Brayton, we are at 
any rate indebted to Mr. F. R. Benson 
for an excellent new actor, Mr. Ainley, 
who plays the part of Paolo. He has as 
fine a presence as any actor I can think of, 
and though he was at an immense disadvan- 
tage from nervousness on the first night he 
went at once to the heart of the house. Another 
Bensonite, Mr. Lyall Swete, makes a great deal 
of the small part of one of Paolo’s officers. Of 
Miss Robins I cannot speak so favourably. 
While her Lucrezia is the best thing she has 
done since she played in 7he Master Builder 
she is not nearly big enough for the part 
which demands a tragedienne ; but I am glad 
she reduced to a minimum the curious falsetto 
by which she used to express tenderness. The 
rest of the long cast have been very carefully 
chosen, for we find Mr. Lempriére Pringle, in 
a very minor part, engaged to sing one song, 
while Miss Italia Conti, who was so striking 
in The Happy Hypocrite, is entrusted with 
the little part of a soldier’s peasant sweetheart 
buried away in the small type of the cast. 


he mounting and the dressing are both in 
the most exquisite taste, each being 
thought out with a fine sense of the capacity 
of the theatre. Nothing could be more chaste 
than Mr. Macquoid’s designs for the dresses, 
while the restraint of Mr. Telbin’s scenery is 
most commendable. 


M:* Alexander’s experiment of shutting 

out late comers proved a complete 
success. Why should it not, since it certainly 
falls in with the wishes of the majority ? The 
test on Thursday was very severe, because 
the night was foggy and traffic in the streets 
was delayed, and yet I am told only two 
‘people were shut out from the stalls. There 
is no reason why Mr. Alexander should not 
extend this historic prohibition to every 
performance. 


wish Mr. Alexander would institute another 
‘x improvement, the printing of his pro- 
gramme on something that is not like blotting 
paper, for it will not paste into my collection 
of programmes —where Paolo and Francesca 
will occupy a very prominent place in the 
volume dealing with 1902, J. M. B. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 

Result of the Yeomanry Competition.—After having most 
carefully examined all the designs sent in in connection with the 
yeomanry competition Lord Dudley, who so kindly undertook the 
office of judge, has decided that the three best designs are those 
sent by :— 

(1) Major C. FIeLD, R.M.L.L., 
H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, 
Portsmouth ; 
(2) Mr. GopFREY H. BRENNAN, 
Somerfield House, 
Maidstone ; 
(3) Major E. Hoppay, R.F.A., 
Abbey House, 
Athlone, 
in the order named. Major Field, 
therefore, takes the first prize of £30; 
Mr. Brennan the second prize of £15 ; 
and Major Hobday the third prize of 
45. I hope to reproduce at an early 
date the prize-winners’ designs. 


The Founder of the Shamrock 
League.—The Countess of Limerick, 
who has been much before the public 
lately as the founder and president of 
the Shamrock League, is a daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Burke Irwin of Drogheda. 
She married the Earl of Limerick in 
1890 and has two children—a boy, 
Viscount Glentworth, the heir to the 
title, and a girl, Lady Victoria Mary. 
Lady Limerick has done a great deal 
of good work in connection with the 
Shamrock League, the proceeds of 
which fund are given to various 
charities. Like most of her country- 
women Lady Limerick is an excellent 
rider. She is also an accomplished 
pianist. 


Plants and Music.—Music and flowers are often associated in 
poetry, not from any scientific reasoning but because they are both 
agreeable. It is a fact, however, that the two are scientifically 
connected. Ifa certain grey vegetable fibrous matter is subjected to 
a long course of playing of the note C it will change to blue. Ina 
similar way it has been demonstrated that various plants would 


MADAME SEMBRICH 


Who refused to sing before Prince Henry in a performance of 
“Traviata” given the other day at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York 


die if subjected to a course of musical notes, while others thrive all 
the more in a musicalatmosphere. The experiment is now being tried 
in Japan in connection with the growing of the wonderful orchids 
which come from that country. These flowers are being cultivated 
in enclosures and certain notes are constantly played there. 
This gives the leaves of the flowers just that amount of vibration 
which they require for their full de- 
velopment and which they do not 
receive from the sunlight. 


An Impertinent Cruiser.—When 
the Ophir with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on board was nearing St. 
Helena a signal was made to the 
attendant vessels, S¢. George and 
Juno. It was desirable to reach port 
before nightfall, so the signal read, 
“ Can you steam another knot ?” Juno 
replied, “Yes, four if you please.” 
This answer was regarded as imper- 
tinent on the cruiser’s part. When 
the vessel reached Portsmouth /xzo 
was ordered to lie at her moorings 
instead of going alongside the dock- 
yard as a punishment for her imper- 

- tinence. 


Bike and Kodak.—The best way of 
carrying a kodak ona bicycle is for the 
bicyclist to strap it round his shoulders. 
By this process the very minimum of 
vibration will be sustained by the 
kodak, and it is highly desirable to 
minimise the vibration as much as pos- 
sible. At the same time, if the ride is 
a long one and the kodak one of the 
heavier varieties the weight will tell 
on the rider and destroy a good deal 
of the pleasure of the ride. The next 
best plan is to get a carrier of alu- 
minium, the minimum of lightness, 
which fastens solidly to the fork of the 
back wheel by screw-clasps, and on this the kodak is strapped. 
This method is far better than strapping the machine to the handle- 
bar, for the weight of the rider on the back wheel reduces the vibration 
considerably in comparison with the front wheel. Another point is 
that in the event of a collision, of otherwise little importance, the 
kodak is sure to be injured if it is on the handle-bars. 


PRINCE HENRY AND HIS STAFF IN THEIR CABIN EN ROUTE FOR NEW YORK 


Taken by Mr, Russell, the special photographic correspondent of “The Tatler" and “ Collier's Weekly" on board the “ Kronprinz Wilhelm” 
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Champion Fencers at the Empress Rooms.— 
Seldom, even in the palmiest days of swordsmanship, 
will there have been a match of such surpassing 
interest as that which will take place this (Wednes- 
day) evening at the Empress Rooms, Kensington. 
The well-known Parisian amateur fencer, M. Georges 
Breittmayer, has brought over eight of the most noted 
swordsmen of the French and Italian schools of feace, 
and the result will be an exhibition of their varied 
science of the “white arm” such as has never been 
seen in London before. The French team are MM. 
Kirchhoffer, Mérignac, Mimiague, and Rouleau ; the 
Italians are Signori. Pini, Conte, Tagliapietra, and 
Colombetti. Kirchhoffer, who is a left-handed fencer, 
has never before consented to cross the Channel, and 
his marvellous perfection of style wlll be a revelation 
to English swordsmen. Fencers, like poets, are born 
not made, and no one who sees this young man (for 
he is still under thirty) can doubt that an all-wise 
Providence created him for the sole purpose of revealing to less 
gifted mortals the ever-varying beauties of cold steel. His confréres 
are three of the most i 
celebrated professionals in 
France and have each 
(like Kirchhoffer) — their 
salles darmes in Paris. 


An Italian Master.— 
Cavaliere Pini was the 
head fencing master at 
the Royal Naval Academy 
at Leghorn, but was 
tempted away from there 
to accept a similar post in 
South America. An as- 
sault was organised in his 
honour here in London 
some years ago at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, when 
he fairly electrified the 
London audience by his 
extraordinary panther-like 
springs and lightning 
rapidity of attack, On 
that occasion, however, 
his opponents were of 
very different quality to 
those he will meet this 
evening, and the match 
to-night should be one of 
breathless interest. Signor Conte, who has his sad/e d'armes (chiefly 
for the Italian scéado/a or sabre’ in the Faubourg St. Honoré in 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 


The Shamrock 


Won’t you buy a spray iv shamrock, your aonour > i 
Arra but you. would—but you will. 

Ah hone! the pride iv it! 

Sit what you Itke beside iv it! 

You'll find it in the glade, growing modest in the shade, 
An’ be the same token on the crown iv the hill! 


Won’t you buy a spray from me, honey? 
Just a little scrap, jewel. dear. 

Ah hone! the green iv it! 

If you'd iver seen iv it 

You wouldn’t wonder then that the country could breed men 
That be the same token should never know fear! 


Won’t you buy a spray iv shamrock, your honour, 
For the sake ot your brave soldier son? 
Ah hone! ’tis said iv it 
That the boys bred iv it 
Will storm the rugged height, and while they live they'll fight 
Be the same token tiff the day ‘is won! 
E. LE FANU ROBERTSON. 


“LORD ROBERTS” 
While a huge boiler was being drawn by a traction engine over a bridge at Thrutch in Lancashire the bridge 


gave way and the boiler was left as in the illustration. 
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M. KIRCHHOFFER AND SIGNOR CONTE, THE FAMOUS FENCERS 


Who are taking part in the grand display of fencing at the Empress Rooms to-night 


Paris, took part in the international assault at arms at the Rortmanm 
Rooms a couple of years ago, and his exposition of the beautiful 
Italian school of fence 
found many admirers. 
Through the kindness of 
Lady Colin Campbell I am 
able to present my readers 
with a reproduction of a 
photograph of M. Kirch- 
hoffer and Signor Conte 
executing the French. 
Academy salute, which it 
is to be hoped they will go 
through this evening. 


A Pugilistic M.P.— 
Mr. Milvain, K.C., the 
latest member of Parlia- 
ment, was once the ama- 
teur boxing champion of 
England, and is said to 
put on the gloves occasion- 
ally even now. The House 
of Commons has once be- 
fore at least in its history 
numbered amongst its pro- 
fessional members a pugi- 
list of the name of Gully. 
It has often been stated 
in print that this gentle- 
man was a relative of the 
present Speaker, but as a matter of fact their families are quite: 
distinct. 


AT THRUTCH 


The name of the engine was “‘ Lord Roberts" 


Rulers and their Letter Bags.—A curious account has recently 
been published of the average number of letters received daily by 
European sovereigns. The Pope breaks the record as his daily average 
of letters and papers reaches the enormous number of from 22,000 to 
23,000, Thirty-five secretaries are kept fully employed with his 
Holiness’s correspondence. King Edward must find his daily quota 
of 1,000 letters and 300 newspapers a heavy tax on his attention. 
The Czar and the German Emperor receive from 600 to 700 a day ; 
the Emperor likes to answer many himself. The King of Italy gets. 
500, and the young Queen of Holland struggles under the daily 
burden of between too to 160 letters. 


Many Happy Returns to.—J/arch 12: Mr. Benjamin Leader, 
R.A., 1831; Mr. August Manns, 1825; Mr. J. L. Toole, 1830, 
March 13: Lord Abinger, 1871; Sir Simon Lockhart, 1849, Sir 
Tatton Sykes, 1826, Sir George Newnes, 1851. March 14: Lady 
Aberdeen; Lord Glamis, 1855; Lord Buckinghamshire, 1860; 
Lord Hardwicke, 1867. March 15: Mrs. Kendal; Duke of 
Wellington, 1849; Lord Chesterfield, 1854. March 16: Mar- 
guis of Dufferin, 1866; Lord Rosslyn, 1869; Lord Titchfield, 
1893. March 17: Princess Victoria of Connaught, 1886; Sir 
Francis Jeune, 1843; Sir Charles Stewart Scott, 1838. March 
18: Duchess of Argyll, 1848 ; Lord Greenock, 1856; General 
Sir John Ross, 1829. 
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A HARDY BROOD 


Yes, miss, my son’s doin’ wonderful well with ’is chickens this year. ’E’ve ’atched all these ’isself out of ’is own refrigerator 
’ , my sons ao y § 
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Millionaires and Art.—Mitlionaires have 
their troubles with the New York Custom 
House as well as more humble individuals. 
Mr. Charles Yerkes bought not long ago a 
large picture by Rubens (which formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Westminster) for about 47,500 and 
shipped it over to America. With the usual modesty of a 
millionaire he declared its value as £1,200 and paid duty on that 
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A CHINESE ALMANACK 


Published by the English Presbyterian Mission. 
backwards, i.e., December follows January 


price, adding to the collector that he was glad to be able to arrange 
the matter quietly as if the art public heard of his having obtained a 
Rubens for £1,200 doubt would be cast upon its authenticity. 
Whether this childlike innocence was too much for the customs 
collector to swallow and caused him to have doubts the report does 
not state, but the States treasury agents are sufficiently persuaded 
of the authenticity of the Rubens to insist on the full duty being paid, 
and if their demands are not complied with they announce that thev 
will seize the picture. 


Fat Brides.—The present feminine mania for accentuated slen- 
derness would hardly find favour in the eyes of male suitors if the 
fashion of dowering a bride which obtains in parts of Austria were 
transplanted to England. A bride recently married at Kéniggratz 
received as dowry her weight in silver currency. “ Would she were 
fatter” must have murmured the bridegroom as she turned the 
scale at 155 lb., a weight which represented 13,500 kronen, or 
about £562 tos. The practical exposition of the oft-repeated 
phrase, “ She is worth her weight in gold,” would soon bring about 
a reaction in favour of adipose tissue. 


This Sort of a War.—The most hopeful sign of a near 
termination of the war is to be found in the fact that the 
Napoleon of hotels, M. Ritz, and his syndicate behind him have 
arranged all the preliminaries to at once start building three 
sumptuous hotels after the well-known “Ritz” pattern in South 
Africa, One of these palatial resorts is to be on the sea-shore, a little 
way out of Cape Town, another at Oatland’s Park, outside Johannes- 
burg, and the third in Johannesburg itself. One may feel quite 
certain that that exceedingly long-headed and brilliant organiser of 
mode:n comfort and luxury would not embark on so gigantic a 
project as the simultaneous erection of three hotels in South Africa 
unless he had very good reason to expect a speedy cessation of 
hostilities and the immediate opening up of the country to the 
immense influx from Europe of all the people interested in the 
development of what should be our richest colony. 


Tea and Yachting.—Since Sir Thomas Lipton set the example 
tea and yachting seem to have joined hands. Mr. Benjamin Den- 
sham, who is well known as one of the founders of the Mazawattee 
Tea Company, has just had built for himself a beautiful yaw] which 
he has christened the Ruth. The Ruth is a 63-tonner and is one 
of the fastest cruising yachts that has ever been built. 
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Home-Made Egyptians.—Alluding to a 
paragraph which [| published a fortnight ago: 
about Egyptian cigarettes, the manager of the 
Ardath Tobacco Company points out to me 
that the statement that the manufacture of 
the best quality of tobacco into cigarettes is carried on almost 
exclusively in Egypt is not correct. The Ardath Tobacco Company, 
for example, whose trade extends to every quarter of the globe, 
manufacture all their cigarettes in London, and it 
cannot be suggested that they are in the least 


inferior to those made in Egypt. The Ardath 
company, whose cigarettes by the way are all 


hand-made, employ something like two hundred 
girls to roll them. At one time the trade of rolling 
cigarettes was entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
but latterly English girls have taken it up and it is 
now a recognised industry in some parts of the 
East-end. When visiting the company’s premises 
in Worship Street I was taken into one room where 
the workers represented no fewer than nine 
nationalities, 


The Playgoer’s Vade Mecum.—The P/aydiil, 
one of the latest theatrical papers, may really be 
said, ‘n the fine crusted phrase, to supply a long-felt 
want. All theatre-goers will welcome a paper in 
which they can see at a glance exactly what is “‘on” 
at every theatre in London. The P/aydill is capi- 
tally printed and most conveniently arranged and is 
unquestionably cheap for a penny. Moreover, most 
of its illustrations are very effective. 


The Motor-car Frown.—The ‘bicycle hump” 
has now been succeeded by the “ motor-car frown.” 
In this newly-developed affliction there is a distinct 
contraction of the muscles of the forehead and eyes, 
producing a frown, which by continued habit 
remains in evidence upon the face. This is said to 
be the result of fear of accident, which includes 
injuries to the machine by explosion, running over 
pedestrians, and collision with other vehicles. This 
is enhanced by the rapidity of riding, the wind striking the face, 
and a shrinking of the eyebrows downwards to protect the eyes 
from dust and currents of air which irritate them. 


DS apty one ner CEES 


A WOLF PIKE AND 


ITS CAPTOR 


This pike, which weighed 22 |b., was caught recently in Loweswater Lake 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF COALING SHIPS AT SEA 
The vesse! to be coaied takes the collier in tow at a distance of about 200 yards, and by means of a wire cable and a 


carrier loads of coal in bags of 2 cwt. each can be transferred from the collier to her companion 
while travelling at ten knots or even faster 
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The G.P.O. as Puzzle-solvers.—The 
experience of a clergyman in Yorkshire who 
complained in one of the daily papers last 
week that a letter which he had written to 
one of the King’s household and addressed 
simply ‘‘ Windsor Castle” was hawked round to almost every public- 
house in the country of that name before it reached its obvious 
destination is an excellent example of the misplaced ingenuity of 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


A PUZZLE FOR THE G.P.O. 


This is a facsimile of an envelope addressed by a young Eton boy to a 


friend at the Sports Club, St. James’s Square. It was delivered with very 
Jittle delay. In our reproduction the name of the addressee, which was 
also expressed pictorially, has been deleted 


postal officials. A letter addressed pictorially to some third-rate 
actress will often be delivered without the slightest delay, while the 
omission of the post town from an address known all over the 
civilised world will often cause a letter to be returned to the sender. 
I give here an envelope which was enigmatically addressed by a 
young Eton boy to a friend of mine the other day. The enigma was 
solved by the G.P.O. and the letter delivered to the person for whom 
it was intended. All the same, I am of opinion that the exercise of 
a little more common sense and a little less showy ingenuity in 
solving puzzles are what the public have a right to expcct from the 
Post Office officials. 


The ‘‘Lightning Operator” of the World.—Dr. Doyen, the 
great French surgeon who performed the marvellous operation of 
separating the Hindu twins who formed part of Barnum’s “ freak 
museum,” may be termed the “lightning operator” of the world. 
In his long experience, both at his c/zzzgwe in Rheims and in Paris, 
he noticed that the cause of death after operations was nearly always 
due to exhaustion and loss of blood, and he has made it his study to 
shorten in every possible way the time during which the patient had 
to be kept under chloroform. To enable himself to study his own 
work, and to be able to correct or avoid any unnecessary movement 
during an operation, Dr. Doyen caused a cinematograph apparatus 
to be placed. in his operating theatre so that he could afterwards 
judge for himself of his own and his assistants’ actions. Some of 
these films he showed to his confréres at Edinburgh four years ago 
when he was selected by them for the honour of LL.D. 

Miraculous Feats of Surgery.—On one occasion when I was 
visiting him at his beautiful private hospital close to the Bois de 
Boulogne he showed me by cinematograph seven different operations, 
including trepanning, amputation, and the removal of an enormous 
tumour, and even with the pau-es for explanation, changing of films, 
«c., the passage of those seven operations, chronicled faithfully from 
beginning to end, took less than forty minutes. The difference in 
the shock to the patient and the strain on the heart of being kept 
under chloroform only four or five minutes instead of anything 
between half an hour and an hour and a half (as often happens) is so 
enormous that it is no wonder that his operations are nearly always 
successful. 


An Epic of Hades.—The following is not meant for Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Tree. A young man was describing a scene 
of a play he had written to a friend who was a curate. “Do you 
mean to say,” said the scandalised cleric, “that the scene of your 
play is laid in the infernal regions?” ‘ Yes,” siid the youth. ‘I 
asked the manager where he thought I ought to go for a plot, and 
I followed his advice. He ought to know, you know.” 
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For the Enterprising Burglar.—‘‘ The 
frizhtened housewife,” to quote the acrostic 
editor, will be glad to hear that photography 
has made a step which may be calculated to 
frighten the nocturnal housebreaker. The 
theory is that the camera is so arranged in connection with a spring- 
board in front of a window that when the burglar ente’s by the 
latter he treads on the board and thereby starts a magnesium 
flashlight, by the help of which his photograph is taken free. The 
only drawback to this ingenious scheme lies in the character of 
burglars. If the burglar declined to play the game fairly and simply 
smashed the camera it is probable that his capture would not be 
facilitated by the photograph. 

A Slump in Hustling.—One of the largest ships ever built, the 
Kyroonland of the International Navigation Company, is nearly 
ready for launching. Although she has 18,000 tons displacement, 
larger than any merchant ship afloat a dozen years ago, she is 
designed to make but seventeen knots an hour, or to cross the Atlantic 
comfortably in eight days. There are probably more ocean pas- 
sengers to-day than ever before who prefer comfort to speed, who 
demand every modern safeguard and luxury, but absolutely detest 
hurry or hustle. Such people crossed by the Sevvza and the C7ty of 
Rome long after faster ships were numerous. More recently they 
have made the leisurely, sure-footed Ce/¢ic a success. ‘There is, no 
doubt, room for more ocean-going craft of the sure and steady type. 

A Great Journalist.—M. de Blowitz, the famous Paris correspon- 
dent, although sixty-nine years old, has occupied for a generation his 
present position, which practically makes him the source of the most 
important intelligence in European politics. During the past third 
of a century he has had the confidence of the rulers and statesmen of 
Europe. He is admitted to the presence of premiers as an equal, 
and great questions of public policy are discussed with him as with a 
man capable of comprehending them. He is and has been the mouth- 
piece of distinguished officials, including Bismarck, Thiers, Gambetta, 
the Sultan of Turkey, Jules Ferry, Pope Leo XIII., and others 

Concerning Cures.—Now that influenza and small-pox have 
become such popular subjects of conversation most of us receive 
from our friends various infallible safeguards against these pests. 
A correspondent whose business carries him into just those places 
where small-pox and influenza are most rife assures me that during 
the last three months he has been in constant contact with small- 
pox but has escaped scot free, and attributes his immunity entirely 
to the use of those well-tried old friends, Sanitas and Beecham’s pills. 


CLOTH OF GOLD FOR THE KING'S CORONATION ROBE 


Which is being specially woven by Messrs. Warner on their looms at 
Braintree 
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The Navy House at Chatham.—Strenuous 
efforts are being made at Chatham to counter- 
act some of the evil influences on the blue- 
jackets and marines. What these evils are 
anyone who knows Portsmouth, Chatham, or 
Levonport understands. On the Hard at Ports- 
mouth, within a stone’s throw of the ‘ Nut,” 
are half-a-dozen public-houses next to each 
other. Officers of all ranks are striving to 
support the institution known as the Navy 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


A Worthy Appeal. — Colonel D. G. 
Johnston, commanding the 1o1st Regimental 
District, appeals for gifts of flannel shirts, 
jerseys, vests, or money to buy them with, for 
the 2nd Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers in 


THE DORMITORY 
A comfortable clubhouse for bluejackets and marines 


House. The sole object of the promoters is 
to help the bluejackets and marines to avoid 
the low haunts of the town. A good deal of 
unselfish work is being done—the resident, 
for instance, the Rev. and Hon. R. J. Yarde- 
Buller, has just resigned a comfortable living in 
Gloucestershire so that he may throw himself 
unreservedly into the work. The committee 
is a most representative body, including Rear- 
Admiral Swinton C. Holland, F.R.G.S., 
superintendent of Chatham Dockyard (who is 
the chairman), officers, warrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers, petty officers, and 
civilians. . The object of the Navy House is 
to provide for all seamen and marines, irre- 
spective of creed or position, a resort run on 
club lines which is free to their use, and where 
beds, meals, and amusement can be had at a 
minimum cost. 


An Interesting Story.—Navy House hasa 
most interesting little history. It used to be 
called Clover House, and there is much reason 
lo suppose that it is the place where Dickens 
went to school. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the interior of an old malthouse 
which has been turned into a dormitory. 
The beds are gladly made use of by our 
bluejackets and marines although, owing to 
scarcity of funds, there are no mattresses, and 
the blankets and pillows were bought cheap 
at a dockyard sale of old stores. At the 
heads of the trestle beds runsa long length of 
corrugated iron sheeting, on the other side of 
which is a Morris-tube rifle range. There is 
also an improvised billiard-room, for there is 
no intention of making the institute a namby- 
pamby establishment. Lord Selborne, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, has shown his 
practical interest in Navy House, and many 
naval officers are doing the same. Only 
money is wanted to make the institute a 
great success. 


IN NAVY HOUSE, 


CHATHAM 


South Africa. All gifts or donations will be 
most gratefully received and acknowledged 
by Miss L. O’Shea, 7, Fass: tt Road, Kingston- 
on-Thame:. 


A “School” of Veterans.—Veteran flag 
officers who are still living are grouped 
together in what might almost be called little 
schools. Prominent amongst them are the 
pirate and slaver schools, the doyen being 
Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, who has served under four sovereigns 
and in ships so numerous that they would 
form a fleet. He and Admiral of the Fleet 
the Right Hon. Lord John Hay and Admiral 
the Right Hon. Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, 
Bart., and Admiral Sir William G. Luard 
were comrades in arms in 1849, when Sir 
John, then commander of a famous little brig, 
the Columbine, exterminated a dangerous 
band of pirates in the China Seas, Admiral 
Luard belonged to the school who did not 
think it right to bob the head when under 
fire. Sir John, when the pirates were being 
grappled with, remarked that many of the 
men who were under fire for the first time 
bobbed their heads, and that he thought it 
was very natural. “I don’t think so at all,” 
replied Luard, ‘it always made me throw my 
head back and hold it up.” And he suited 
the action to the word. 

Chloroform First Used in the Navy.—Sir 
Henry Keppel and Sir John Hay were the first 
British naval officers to whom chloroform was 
supplied by Sir James Simpson, the discoverer. 
This was in London, when Sir John took 
over his appointment as commander of the 
Columbine. She was the first ship in the 
navy to employ the anesthetic. It was a 
solemn occasion, for there was a deep mystery 
about the drug, but a volunteer suffering 
from toothache was adventurous enough to 
trust himself in the hands of the two surgeons 
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of the Columbine. The tooth was removed, 
and the operators seeing four more that were 
worse took them out also; as the patient 
knew nothing about it until. he recovered 
consciousness it was considered that chloro- 
form had scored an easy victory. By way of 
showing how many ships a British officer 
may serve in it may be mentioned that from 
1834, when Sir John Hay entered the navy, 
to 1859, when he retired, he served in no 
fewer than twenty-three, including the Victory, 
of which he was captain in 1853. The “ father 
of the fleet,” Sir Henry Keppel, is approach- 
ing his ninety-third year; Sir John Hay has 
just passed his eighty-first, and in a week or 
two Sir William Luard will celebrate his 
eighty-second birthday. 


The Officers of the ‘‘Calliope.”—In a 
recent number of THE TATLER reference was 
made to a number of officers still serving in 
the navy who were in the Ca//iofe when on 
March 15, 1889, she made her memorable 
escape during the hurricane in Samoa. Her 
lieutenant for navigation duties was Lieutenant 
Harry Pearson, who was specially mentioned 
in Captain Kane’s report for the great help he 
had given in saving the cruiser, and for which 
he was promoted to commander. Failing 
eyesight caused Captain Pearson to retire 
in 1897. 

The Stanhope Medal.—The Stanhope 
Gold Medal, the highest award in the gift of 
the Royal Humane Society, was instituted in 
1873 in memory of Captain C. S. Stanhope, 
R.N., a most estimable officer and holder of 
the society’s silver medal for an act of great 
personal courage in saving life. On his death, 
in 1871, a sum of money was subscribed and 
placed in the hands of the Royal Humane 
Society, the interest to be used annually in 
defraying the cust of a gold medal for the 
case of the greatest bravery during the year. 
The annual general court at which the award 
is made was held on Monday, the 3rd inst., 


THE WINNER OF THE STANHOPE MEDAL 
Commander Lowry, R.N. 


the recipient being Commander A. C. Lowry, 
R.N., for his great gallantry on September 19, 
1900, when he saved a seaman of the 
Charkieh of London off the Isle of Andros 
in the Grecian Archipelago. Commander 
Lowry swam from a boat to the mast where 
the man was and supported him for ten hours. 
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ON SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


Ill. 

A nthe change which I note is the love of 

publicity. The great people of old time 
followed (quite unconsciously) the philo- 
sopher who bade man “hide his life.” Of 
course, the stage of public life was always a 
pillory, and he who ventured to stand on it 
made up his mind to encounter a vast variety 
of popular missiles. “In my situation as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford,” 
said the Duke of Wellington, “I have been 
much exposed to authors,” and men whom 
choice or circumstances forced into politics were 
exposed to worse annoyances than “authors ”; 
but the line was rigidly drawn between 
public and private life. What went on in the 
home was sacredly secreted from the public 
gaze. Pe ple lived among their relations and 
friends and political associates and kept the 
gaping world at a distance. Now we worship 
publicity as the chief enjoyment of human 
life. We send lists of our shooting parties to 
Society journals. We welcome the interviewer. 
We contribute personal paragraphs to “ Classy 
Cuttings.” We admit the photographer to 
our bedrooms and give our portraits to 
illustrated papers. We take our exercise 
when we have the best chance of being seen 
and noticed and we never eat our dinner 
with such keen appetites as amid the half- 
world of a Piccadilly restaurant. In_ brief, 
“ Expose thy life” is the motto of the new 
philosophy, and I maintain that in this respect 
at any rate the old was better. 

With an increasing love of publicity has 
come an increasing contempt for reticence. 
In old days there were certain subjects which 
no one mentioned ; among them were Health 
and Money. I presume that people had pretty 
much the same complaints as now, but no 
one talked about them. We used to be 
told of a lady who died in agony because 
she insisted on telling the doctor that the 
pain was in her chest whereas it really was 
in the unmentionable organ of digestion. 
That martyr to propriety has no imitators 
in the present day. Everyone has a disease 
and a doctor ; and young people of both sexes 
are ready on the slightest acquaintance to 
describe symptoms and compare experiences. 
“Tce!” exclaimed a pretty girl at dessert, 
“good gracious, no! so bad for indy ””—and 
her companion, who had not travelled with 
the times, learned with amazement that 
“indy” was the pet name for indigestion. 
“ How bitterly cold!” said a plump matron 
at an open-air luncheon, “just the thing to 
give one appendicitis.” Oh!” said her 
neighbour surveying the company, “ we are 
quite safe there, I shouldn’t think we had an 
appendix between us.” 

Then again as to money. In the “ Sacred 
Circle of the Great Grandmotherhood” I 
never heard the slightest reference to income. 
Not that the Whigs despised money. They 
were at least as fond of it as other people, and 
even when it took the shape of slum-rents its 
odour was not displeasing—but it was not a 
subject for conversation. People did not 
chatter about their neighbours’ incomes, and 
if they made their own money in trade or 
professions they did not regale us with sta- 
tistics of profit and loss. To-day everyone 
seems to be, if I may use the favourite collo- 
quialism, ‘‘on the make”; and the sincerity 


of the devotion with which people worship 
money pervades their whole conversation and 
colours their whole view of life. ‘‘ Scions of 
aristocracy,” to use the good old phrase of 
Pennialinus, will produce samples of tea or 
floor-cloth from their pockets and sue quite 
winningly for custom. A speculative bottle 
of extraordinarily cheap peach-brandy will 
arrive with the compliments of Lord Tom 
Noddy, who has just gone into the wine 
trade, and Lord Magnus Charters will tell you 
that if you are going to put in the electric 
light his firm has got some really good 
fittings which he can let you have on specially 
easy terms. 

But if in old days Health and Money 
were subjects eschewed in polite conversation, 
even more rigid was the avoidance of *‘ risky ” 
topics. To-day no scandal is too gross, no 
gossip too prurient. Respectable mothers 
chatter quite freely about that “nest of 
spicery ” over which Sir Francis Jeune pre- 
sides, and canvass abominations with a self- 
possession worthy of Gibbon or Zola. In 
fact, as regards our topics of conversation, we 
seem to have reached the condition in which 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph found himself when Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (in /riendshipf’s Garland) spoke to 
him of Delicacy. ‘He seemed inexplicably 
struck by this word delicacy, which he kept re- 
peating to himself. ‘ Delicacy,’ said he ; ‘ deli- 
cacy, surely I have heard that word before ! 
Yes, in other days,’ he went on dreamily, 
‘in my fresh enthusiastic youth, before I 
knew Sala, before I wrote for that infernal 
paper: - Collect yourself, my friend,’ 
said I laying my hand on his shoulder, ‘ you 
are unmanned.’” A similar emotion would 
probably be caused by anyone so old-fashioned 
as to protest that any conceivable topic was 
ill-adapted for discussion in general society. 

An extreme decorum of phrase accompanied 
this salutary restriction of topics. To a 
boisterous youth who, just setting out for a 
choral festival in a country church, said that 
he always thought a musical service very 


jolly, an old Whig lady said in a tone of 


dignified amendment, “I trust, dear Mr. 
F——, that we shall derive not only pleasure 
but profit from the solemnity of this after- 
noon.” 

Closely related to the love of publicity and 
the decay of reticence is the change in the 
position of women. This is really a revolu- 
tion, and it has so impartially pervaded all 
departments of life that one may plunge any- 
where into the subject and find the same 
phenomenon. 

Fifty years ago the view that “com- 
parisons don’t become a young woman” still 
held the field, and, indeed, might have been 
much more widely extended. Nothing “ be- 
came a young woman” which involved clear 
thinking or plain speaking or independent 
acting. Mrs. General and Mrs. Grundy were 
still powers in the land. “Prunes and 
prism” were fair burlesques of actual shib- 
boleths. ‘ Fanny,” said Mrs. General, “at 
present forms too many opinions. Perfect 
breeding forms none and is never demon- 
strative.” This was hardly a parody of the 
prevailing and accepted doctrine. To-day it 
would be difficult to find a subject on which 
contemporary Fannies do not form opinions, 
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and express them with intense vigour and 
translate them into corr. sponding action. 
Fifty years ago a hunting woman was 
a rarity, even though Englishwomen had 
been horsewomen from time immemorial. 
Lady Arabella Vane’s performances were still 
remembered in the neighbourhood of Darling- 
ton, and Lady William Powlett’s ‘ scyarlet ” 
habit was a tradition at Cottesmore. Mrs. 
Jack Villiers is the only horsewoman in the 
famous picture of the Quorn, and she suitably 
gave her name to the best covert in the Vale 


of Aylesbury. But now the hunting woman 
and the hunting girl pervade the land, 


cross their mate friends at their fences, and 
ride over them when they lie submerged 
in ditches with an airy cheerfulness which 
wins all hearts. In brief it may be said that 
in respect of outdoor exercises whatever men 
and boys do women and girls do. They 
drive four-in-hand and tandem, they skate 
and cycle, and fence and swim. A young 
lady lately showed me a snapshot of herself 
learning to take a header. A male instructor, 
classically draped, stood on the bank, and she 
kindly explained that “the head in the water 
was the man we were staying with.” Lawn 
tennis and croquet are regarded as the amuse- 
ments of the mild and the middle-aged ; the 
ardour of girlhood requires hockey and golf. 
I am not sure whether girls have taken to 
Ruby football, but only last summer I saw a 
girl’s cricket eleven dispose most satisfactorily 
of a boys’ team. 

I can well remember the time when a man, 
if perchance he met a lady while he was 
smoking in some rather unfrequented street, 
always flung his cigar away and rather tried 
to look as if he had not been doing it. Yet 
so far have we travelled that not long ago, 
at a hospitable house not a hundred miles 
from Berkeley Square, the hostess and her 
daughter were the only smokers in a large 
luncheon-party, and prefaced their cigarettes 
by the courteous condition, “If you gentlemen 
don’t mind.” 

Then again the political woman is a 
product of these latter days. In old times a 
woman served her husband’s political party 
by keeping a sa/on, giving dinners to the big- 
wigs, and “routs ” to the rank and file. I do not 
forget the heroic electioneering of Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, but her example was 
not widely followed. On great occasions 
ladies sat in secluded galleries at public 
meetings and encouraged the halting rhetoric 
of sons or husbands by waving pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

If a triumphant return was to be cele- 
brated the ladies of the hero’s family might 
gaze from above on the congratulatory 
banquet like the house party at Lothair’s 
coming of age, to ‘vhom the ‘three times 
three and one cheer more” seemed like a 
“great naval battle, or the end of the world, 
or anything else of unimaginable excitement, 
tumult, and confusion.” 

When a celebrated lady of the present day 
complained of the stuffiness and gloom of the 
ladies’ gallery in the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone—that stiffest of social conser- 
vatives—exclaimed, ‘‘ Mis. W—— forsooth, | 
have known much greater ladies than her 
quite. content to look down through the 
ventilator.” 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week: 


Lafayette 
JEMIMA COUNTESS OF DARNLEY 


Who was married last week to Captain A. C. Leveson, R.N., is the widow of the late peer, who died in 1900. Her little 
daughter, born in 1900, is Baroness Clifion in her own right 
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The Duchess of Somerset.—The Duchess 
of Somerset has so many accomplishments 
that she may be described as good all round. 
She is a good shot at pheasant, she has a 
firm seat in the saddle, she drives with 
decision and daring. In the days of the 
bicycle craze she was'a keen cyclist ; she has 
recently experimented in motor-caring. She 
has written a number of articles for maga- 
zines — among other subjects has described 
the course of the river Dart from her hus- 
band’s property at Bridgetown and Berry 
Pomeroy down to the castles at the mouth, 
She has written songs and given the proceeds 
to the war funds. She (or her mother-in-law, 
Horatia Duchess) will be the pve- 
micre duchess at the coronation. 


Lord Rosebery’s Son-in-Law. 
—Lord Crewe is greatly to be 
congratulated on his purchase of 
Wharncliffe House. Spacious, com- 
fortable, facing south, and standing 
in its own walled-in garden, this 
house is one of the most home- 
like and attractive of London resi- 
dences. One of its most charming 
features during the time of the late 
Lord and Lady Wharncliffe was a 
large conservatory or winter garden 
with a dome-shaped roof all lined 
with creepers, which opened off 
the central drawing-room and 
was generally used as a sitting-room 
after dinner. Many people were 
surprised that the Duke of Marl- 
borough did not secure it at once 
when it came into the market 
some years ago instead of begin- 
ning to build on the site of the old 
chapel opposite, for there is no 
comparison between the two plots 
of land. Wharncliffe House and 
its large garden faces south and 
gets every ray of sunshine, whereas 
the Marlborough plot of ground 
necessitates the house being built 
facing north as it is surrounded 
on the other three sides by narrow 
lanes and small shops. 


A Great Financier.—Sir Ernest 
Cassel has gone for a tour in 
India and will not be present at 
the Newmarket spring meetings. 
It is also reported that none of 
his horses will run before the 
Derby. During his absence his 
beautiful house in Grosvenor 
Square is being entirely over- 
hauled and redecorated for the 
coronation season. 


The First Court.—An innova- 
tion which will be highly appre- 
ciated by the ladies who attend the 
first court will be the refreshment- 
room. There various refreshments can be 
obtained by all who feel in need of support. 
At the drawing-room it was only in cases of 
illness or fainting that anything could be 
obtained, for though there was a tea bar 
it was little known and difficult to get at. 
In the case of illness, however, one of the 
gentlemen-at-arms would come to the rescue 
and get what was wanted. 


Full Court Costume.—There is a good 
deal of variety in the costume permissible to 
the men who are bidden to the first court. 
The European diplomatic court costume 
usually consists of a complete suit of dark 
blue heavily embroidered with gold lace and 


MRS. ARTHUR CADOGAN AND HER TAME PYTHON, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


accompanied by a cocked hat. The Greeks, 
however, will wear their full national costunie 
with the flowing skirt. The Turks will vary 
the usual order by retaining their red fezzes 
with the blue and gold suits. The Persians 
likewise will appear in their high black Tartar 
caps. The most interesting and conspicuous 
of all, however, will necessarily be the Chinese, 
who will appear in their full national court 
costume in silks and many colours, with 


Kate Prag ll 


Mrs. Arthur Cadogan is the wife of Lord Cadogan’s younger brother 


and daughter of the Rev. Livingstone Fenton 


pigtails, bamboo hats, buttons of honour, 
wooden shoes, and all the rest of it, and very 
strange the efiect always is. 


More Court Costumes.—Full ministerial 
court dress is very handsome. It consists of 
a dark blue dress coat and waistcoat heavily 
laced with gold, white knee breeches, and 
white siik stockings. ‘ The Lords with white 
staves” wear this un.form and carry their 
staves of office. The Lord Chancellor, of 
course, wears his gorgeous robes of office. 
Outside the ministerial ranks the most 
resplendent unifowms are those of the lords 
lieutenant and deputy lieutenants. These are 
all semi-military in style and are profusely 
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adorned with gold buttons, tags, braid, and 
lace. Lord Rosebery has for years worn the: 
uniform of the Royal Scottish Archers, of 
which he is brigadier-general. This is a 
tremendous costume rather suggestive of a 
cross between Robin Hood (penny plain and 
twopence coloured) and a Central American: 
admiral. 


Royal Visit to Plymouth. — Both the 
King and Queen have a warm esteem for the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, who helped to 
receive them on the occasion of their visit to: 
Devonport. His many years of service at 
Court as Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward,. 
and A.D.C. to Queen Victoria, 
and his Deputy-Wardenship of 
the Stannaries of the Duchy of 
Cornwall brought him into the 
closest connection with the then 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
As Lord Steward he formed one 
of the committee of selection for 
the royal cellars, of which the: 
then Prince of Wales was head. 
He is an excellent judge of wine 
and has been since his Oxford 
days when he was a member of 
the Loders’ Wine Club, a remark- 
ably select coterie. He has a 
large stock of the finest wine in 
the cellars of Mount Edgcumbe. 
In appearance Lord Mount Edg- 
cumbe is- tall, somewhat pale, 
wears the moustache and heavy 
whiskers of a previous generation, 
and his formerly fair hair is now 
mostly grey. He has been de- 
scribed as a courtier to the finger- 
tips, and as he has spent a 
considerable portion of his life at 
Court it is to be expected. 


Mount Edgcumbe.—It is an 
interesting tribute to the beauties 
of Mount Edgcumbe that the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, admiral in 
command of the Spanish Armada, 
fixed on_it as his share of the 
spoil which would be divided 
among the Spaniards when they 
had conqueied England. He had 
seen it in the days of Queen 
Mary. This was a case of divid- 
ing the lion’s skin before the 
animal was caught. The Edg- 
cumbes were there at the time; in 
fact, had been there since the days 
of Henry VIII., and before that 
they were at Cothele. For cen- 
turies they were men of influence: 
in Devon, knights of the shire and 
all that, but they were not raised 


“ GENESIS ” { 
to the peerage till the eighteenth 
century. 
Earl Percy. — Lord Percy’s. 


attack of influenza temporarily deprived the 
House of Commons ofa very promising young 
member. He is especially an authority on the 
condition of Asia Minor. He has travelled 
through that country, principally through the 
districts which have suffered from the 
Armenian troubles, and his good knowledge 
of Turkish helped him much with the local 
officials. On his return he wrote a book on 
the subject which forms an excellent picture of 
the country. Lord Percy is a good all-round 
athlete, and especially fond of hill-climbing. 
He won the Newdigate prize for poetry at 
Oxford and was a hot critic of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the debates at the Union. He will 
certainly go far. 
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A Queen’s Vow.--Queen Margherita of 
Italy is shortly going to fulfil the vow she 
made soon after the murder of her husband 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The 
Queen will spend this spring in Palestine and 
visit all the sacred spots in and around 
Jerusalem, after which she will go on to 
Lebanon, Baalbec, and Beyrout, and return 
home through Roumania, Montenegro, and 
Austria. 


The Baby’s Answer.—Afvopos of the 
Royal Family of Italy there comes a pretty story. 
An old servant sent ina petition for a pension, 
addressing it, however, to the baby, Princess 
Yolanda. It was, of course, taken to the 
King, who desired it to be delivered to the 
addressee and to let him record her answer. 
The equerry laid it in the baby’s cot and 
returned to the King. ‘Did Her Royal 
Highness say anything ?” inquired the King 
gravely. “ Nothing, sire,” answered the equerry 
with equal solemnity. “Then silence means 
consent,” remarked the King, and the old 
woman got her coveted pension. 
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suffice, for to raise money for the journey the 
countess had to sell her own hair. In these 
days of ‘‘transformations” many, no doubt, 
would like to follow her example only that 
the ‘‘ transformations ” in question usually cost 
more than the owner’s locks would realise. 


A Lucky Young Couple.--The Whitney- 
Hay “ white-rose ” wedding which took place 
recently in New York was by all accounts 
one of the prettiest even in that city famous 
for the ‘stage management” accorded to 
Hymen. The young people make a com- 
fortable start in life, for Mr. Payne Whitney, 
the bridegroom, is the recognised heir of his 
uncle, Colonel Oliver Payne, who is one of 
the richest of America’s many millionaires, 
Colonel Payne has presented the young couple 
with a steam yacht fit for ocean cruising (in 
which the honeymoon is being spent), a 
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Sister to a Senior Classic.—The marquis 
is married to a daughter of Sir James Ramsay 
of Bamff. Her half-sister was the senior 
classic at Cambridge in 1887 and is now the 
wife of the Master of Trinity. Lady Tulli- 
bardine’s brother, Nigel, was a lieutenant in 
the Black Watch and was killed at Magers- 
fontein. Lady Tullibardine, who is an ex- 
cellent musician, has been out at the front for 
some time. Strangely enough the father of 
Lord Tullibardine and the father of the mar- 
chioness are both great antiquaries. The 
Duchess of Atholl was the eldest of the eight 
beautiful daughters of Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, 
the Perthshire baronet. The Duchess of 
Atholl has not been photographed for many 
years and will never allo-v her photograph to 
appear in an illustrated paper. Her daughters 
are excellent Gaelic scholars, for the duke has 
kept up the traditions of a great Highland 
chieftain more than almost any Scottish peer. 
At the present moment he is deeply interested 
in his claim now before the Court of Privileges 
for the Lord Great Chamberlainship, which 
claim is disputed by the Earl of Ancaster, the 
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Lord Tullibardine is the eldest son of the Duke of Atholl. 
Lady Tullibardine is a daughter of Sir James Ramsay and half-sister of the wife of the Master of Trinity, Cambridge 


A Royal Motorist.—The King of Italy, 
by the bye, has applied for and been granted 
a license to drive a motor car. He passed the 
severest examination required by the Italian 
law, and showed an admirable practical 
knowledge of mechanics and was quite equal 
to all the “‘ trials” required in steering these 
capricious aids to locomotion, “ Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat,” and certainly 
every owner of a motor car should be capable 
of driving and repairing his own vehicle. 


Turning an Honest Penny.-~The pinch of 
economy is being felt by others besides govern- 
mental departments, and many members of our 
old families are hoping to turn an honest penny 
by letting their houses for the-coronation. A 
tale of somewhat similar straits comes down 
to us from the days of Queen Anne. A 
Countess of Suffolk who had married a 
Mr. Howard wanted to be among the first to 
greet the rising Hanoverian sun; and to take 
time by the forelock the couple determined 
to make the journey to Hanover before Queen 
Anne’s death. But time’s forelock did not 
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cheque for £10,000, and a house in New 
York which is to be built to suit them on 
Fifth Avenue. It will take two years to build, 
but could any young pair of married people 
spend their first two years of conjugal life in 
a more delightful occupation than building a 
“lordly pleasure house” wherein they can 
gratify every luxurious whim ? 


Something like a Soldier.—The Marquis 
of Tullibardine is something like a soldier. 
He joined the Blues from the Militia in De- 
cember, 1892, just a fortnight after celebrating 
his majority. He went out with the composite 
regiment of the Household Cavalry and was 
appointed to command the Scottish Horse in 
August, 1901. The marquis served in the 
Nile Campaign, was present at the battle 
of Atbara and Khartoum, being twice men- 
tioned in despatches and received the D.S.O. 
Both his brothers, Lord George and Lord 
James Murray, who are respectively in the 
Black Watch and the Camerons, have served 
at the front, and the clan Murray has suffered 
very severely in the war. 
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He is in the Horse Guards and has been in South Africa almost since the outbreak of the war. 


Marquis of Cholmondeley, and Earl Car- 
rington. Shortly after Lord Tullibardine 
joined the Blues it may be remembered that 
he was thrown from his horse in Pall Mall. 


The King v. Monte Carlo.—It is the 
greatest grief to “the Bathing Society of 
Monte Carlo,” a@/ias the Gambling Casino 
Syndicate, that the King, like his mother, the 
late Queen Victoria, has a horror of their 
dangerous paradise. Nothing would induce 
Queen Victoria to go near the place; she 
would not even drive in that direction. 
Overtures were made from time to time by 
the management offering to arrange for her 
Majesty to pass round and inspect the place 
quite quietly and zzcognito if she wished it, 
but the official answer was always a very curt 
refusal. The King has frequently stayed 
with friends who have residences in the state 
of Monaco, but on none of these occasions 
did his Majesty visit the casino. No doubt 
King Edward felt that anything which could 
possibly be construed into an encouragement. 
of gambling had better be avoided. 
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A Curious Marriage Suit.—Considerable 
interest is being taken on both sides of the 
Channel in the case for nullity of marriage 
which is to be decided in the Paris law courts 
this week. It is a case brought by Prince 
Amédée de Broglie, the head of one of the wealthiest of the aristo- 
cratic families of France, to cancel the marriage contracted by his 
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MISS OLIVE CHETWYND 


{s the younger daughter of Sir George Chetwynd and the Marchioness 
of Hastings 


son, a youth of twenty-one, with Baronne Deslandes. The marriage 
took place in London at a Catholic church last November. Baronne 
Deslandes was formerly Comtesse Fleury, but not agreeing well with 
her husband influence was brought to bear at the court of Rome 
and her marriage was annulled by the Pope about fourteen years ago 
on the plea that Mdlle. Deslandes had been “ coerced” by her father 
to marry Comte Fleury. 


Sat to Sir Edward Burne-Jones.—The baroness is decidedly 
original and talented as well as slightly eccentric. She has 
published various novels under the pseudonym of “ Ossit” and at 
one time was very well known in London, where she had her portrait 
painted by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, for whose genius she 
had a profound admiration. ‘The boy she has now married belongs 
to a dragoon regiment stationed at Lunéville. It is very probable, 
seeing the circumstances of the case and the bridegroom’s extreme 
youth, that the courts will listen to the parental plea of Prince 
Amédée and annul the marriage from the civil point of view ; but 
as both of the contracting parties are Catholics they will still be 
married in the eyes of the Church which united them though 
severed by the law of their country. 


Sir George Chetwynd’s Family.—The Chetwynds area family 
of great antiquity who took their name from the place of their abode 
in Shropshire. Sir George Chetwynd represents a younger branch 
of the house of Viscount Chetwynd, and his family have been pro- 
minent in Warwickshire and Staffordshire for some generations. Sir 
George himself filled the office of high sheriff for Warwickshire in 
1875, and his seat, Grendon Hall, is in that county. He is known 
as a keen sportsman, fond of hunting, and much interested in the 
turf. By a coincidence he married the widow of another well-known 
but unfortunate sportsman. ‘This was the Marchioness of Hastings, 
née Lady Florence Paget, who was known in her girlhood as the 
“pocket Venus,” a name which sufficiently explains itself. There is 
a romantic story connected with her marriage with Lord Hastings. 
She was engaged to Mr. Henry Chaplin, but suddenly threw him 
over and married Lord Hastings, who was then in the heyday of his 
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wild turf carcer. By an odd coincidence it 
was Mr. Chaplin’s great Derby triumph with 
“ Hermit” that finally ruined Lord Hastings. 
“Hermit” was a rank outsider who started 
for the Derby at 66 to 1 against. Mr. Chap- 
lin backed him ; Lord Hastings bet against him. “ Hermit” won ; 
Mr. Chaplin raked in £141,000 and the marquis was ruined, That 
was in 1867. 

Lady Hastings retains a great deal of her rare beauty in a 
matured and dignified way and bas passed much of it on to her 
daughters. The eldest of them married a first cousin and‘is the 
present Marchioness of Anglesey, but her married life cannot be 
described as unchequered by trouble. Itis to be hoped that her 
younger sister will be more fortunate. Sir George Chetwynd is in 
his fifty-third year. He is, of course, a member of the Carlton Club 
and of the Turf Club, which is the most exclusive sporting club in 
London, and of Hurlingham, which is the head centre of polo. 


The Home of the Somersets.—Badminton, where the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were entertained last week by the Duke and 
Duchess of Beaufort, is an immense house in what is known as the 
classic style, and occupies three sides of a square. The house has a 
great deal of splendid wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons, a large 
gallery of valuable pictures, an immense collection of engravings, 
and a choice library. There is some remarkable old furniture also, 
The stables, which are of vast extent, were reconstructed about 
twenty years ago. The church is close to the house and the vaults 
underneath it are filled with the coffins of deceased Somersets. The 
old-fashioned gardens are extensive and well laid out, and the park 
of 1,500 acres is undulating and richly wooded and contains large 
herds of red and fallow deer. 


The Curse of Land.—The Duke of Beaufort is wisely following the 
example of the Duke of Fife and selling all his outlying land and 
farms. He has already sold a great part of the Monmouthshire 
estates and this spring is to witness the disposal of the remaining 
portion. The duke intends to keep the property round Badminton 
itself only, and ‘the money resulting from these sales is being 
invested under settlement according to the provision of the Act. 
Land is more often a curse than a blessing under existing conditions, 
and it is probable that many other great landowners will follow the 
example set by the Duke of Fife and the Duke of Beaufort. 


Lafayette 


LADY LURGAN 


Is the elder daughter of Earl Cadogan and married Lord Lurgan in 1893. 
Her first child, a son and heir, was born last month 
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Lafayette 


LADY ARNOTT—AN IRISH LADY BOUNTIFUL 


Lady Arnott is the widow of the late Sir John Arnott, Bart., and stepmother of the present baronet. She is a daughter 
of the late Rev. Edward Fitzgerald 
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A Merciful Sportswoman.-—Lady Florence 
Dixie,who has just written a poem on “ The 
Massacre of the Innocents,” is the wife of 
Sir Alexander Dixie and daughter of the 7th 
Marquis of Queensberry. Lady Florence is a 
keen champion of women’s rights and put her favourite theory into 
practice by acting as war correspondent to the Morning Post during 
the Boer War of 1881. She is a keen advocate of the cross saddle 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE 


Whose poem on the cruelty of seagull shooting has just been accepted 
by King Edward 


for women and is herself as much at home on a bare-backed horse 
as in the saddle. The Dixie motto is both punning and Chamber- 
lainesque, “ Quod dixi dixi” (‘‘ What I have said, I have said ”). 


An Irish Lady Bountiful.—To combine immense wealth and a 
charming personality tends to the making of a popular personage, 
but Lady Arnott adds to these possessions a kind heart that leads 
her, as someone recently remarked, to be almost -reckless in her aid 
to charity. During her married life she lived chiefly at Woodlands 
in county Cork with her husband, the late Sir John Arnott. Both 
were prominent figures in Cork society, from which they are now 
missed. Lady Arnott since the death of her husband lives. at 
Blackrock House, county Dublin, where, assisted by her daughter, 
Miss Jessie Arnott, she is constantly entertaining housefuls of people 
and never tires of getting up some amusement for them, be it a big 
ball or a dance confined to a few intimate friends. Miss Jessie Arnott 
perhaps inherits in a greater degree than her other sisters her 
mother’s manners and appearance and is immensely popular. Lady 
Arnott is, of course, stepmother to the present baronet, who also lives 
in Dublin ; the ball given recently at his house in Union Square was 
one of the smartest affairs of the season. 


A Great Irish Newspaper Proprietor.—The late Sir John Arnott, 
who died in 1898, was one of the very few Irishmen who have 
amassed a big fortune in the newspaper business. He was the 
proprietor of the /risk Times, which in his hands became an exceed- 
ingly valuable property, but he had also other irons in the fire, and 
all that he touched turned to gold. Sir John Arnott was the architect 
of his own fortunes. He began life without anything to back him 
except his own brains and energy. It is said that when quite a 
young man he was connected with a firm of drapers in Dublin whose 
profits had been steadily declining for some years, till bankruptcy 
seemed inevitable. Young Arnott was consulted by the heads of the 
firm as to whether he had any suggestion to make for staving off 
disaster. His reply was to ask how much capital was available. He 
was told £20,000 at the outside. ‘‘ Well,” said young Arnott, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
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“my advice is to spend every farthing of it in 
advertising.” Nowadays such advice would 
be a truism, but sixty years ago the power of 
the nimble “ad.” had not been discovered—in 
Ireland at any rate. The heads of the firm 
were astonished, but in a lucky moment for themselves they followed 
their young ewfployés advice with the most satisfactory results, and 
the firm has been for many years one of the most flourishing drapers 
in Dublin. 


A Family of Guardsmen.—Colonel Edward Cooper of Markree 
Castle, county Sligo, who died at his house in Portman Square last 
week, came of a famous soldier family. He himself was an old 
Guardsman and 7th Hussar man; his eldest son, Major Francis 
Cooper, R.H.A., was killed in South Africa a couple of years ago. 
His brother, Colonel Richard Cooper, was another Guardsman, and 
his second son is now in command of the Irish Guards, while two of 
bis nephews are also in the service. Colonel Edward Cooper 
married in 1858 Charlotte, daughter of Mr, E. Mills, a member of 
the well-known banking firm, who died only four weeks ago. He is 
succeeded in his Irish estates by his grandson, a son of the late 
Major Francis Cooper. 


Gallantry Unrewarded.—While fighting in the Crimea Colonel 
Cooper performed an act of the coolest and most conspicuous bravery 
which for some reason or other went totally unrecognised by the 
authorities. The V.C. in those days was a far rarer distinction than 
now, but if ever any man deserved the Cross it was young Captain 
Cooper of the 7th Hussars, as he was then. By some inexplicable 
blunder a couple of English 1egiments were bcing raked by a cross 
fire from the Russians and the French, the latter of whom had 
mistaken them for the enemy. It was necessary at all hazards to 
inform the French that they were firing on British troops, and young 
Cooper volunteered to carry the news. To cross that zone of fire 
meant almost certain death, but Edward Cooper set off as uncon- 
cernedly as if he had been on parade. Fortune was on his side and 
he reached the French lines in safety ; yet this act, which probably 
saved hundreds of lives, brought young Cooper no tangible reward nor 
recognition. No reason whatever was assigned for the neglect 
on the part of the authorities, who could not plead the excuse of 
ignorance as the newspapers of the time teemed with accounts 
of young Cooper’s gallant exploit. 


Chancellor 


LADY SUSAN BERESFORD 


Whose engagement to Mr. Hugh Dawnay, Lord Downe’s younger son, has 
just been announced, is a sister of the Marquis of Waterford 
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Window & Grove 


MRS. CHARLES WILSON 
Is the wife of Mr. Charles Wilson of Warter Priory, Hull, and mother of the Countess of Chesterfield, Lady Cradock-Hartopp, 


and Miss Gladys Wilson. Mrs. Wilson is a daughter of the late Colonel Wellesley, and consequently 
a grandniece of the great Duke of Wellington 
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The Making of 


Racehorse. 
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HUGGINS’S STABLE, HEATH HOUSE, NEWMARKET 


‘T*heve can be but few people nowadays that are not familiar with 

the appearance of a thorough-bred racehorse. Nearly every- 
body has at one time or another paid a visit to at least one race 
meeting and has watched 
with breathless interest 
the various phases of 
some stirring equine con- 
test either at Epsom, 
Ascot, Goodwood, Kemp- 
ton, Sandown, Newmar- 
ket, Doncaster, York, or 
one of the other meetings 
which are held all over 
the kingdom under the 
auspices of the Jockey 
Club during the flat-racing 
season. 

This generally begins 
about the last week in 
March and concludes at 
the end of November. 
Visitors to Epsom during 
the Derby week alone can 
be numbered in ‘ hun- 
dreds” rather than “ tens ” 
of thousands. Not all 
who witness the race for 
ths Derby may be quite 
sure about the difference 
between a bay and a 
brown, or even a chestnvt 4 
and a bay, but they know that the horses they are watching— 
symmetrical in shape, clean of limb, and lean of flank, with their 
muscular development clearly defined beneath their coats of burnished 
satin—include the best racehorses that this kingdom, and also, often 
in addition, France and America, can 
produce, 

Before the spectators are the 
finished articles, each horse carrying 
the colours of a well-known owner— 


BEING BROKEN 


“CANTERBURY PILGRIM” AND FILLY FOAL BY SERF” 


EES Te 


IN TO THE SADDLE 


possibly the purple, scarlet, and gold jacket of royalty, the ‘ yellow 
and black” of the head of the house of Grosvenor, the “ blue and 
yellow ” of the Rothschilds, or may be the “ violet, crimson buttons 
and cap” of a notable 
Irish — sportsman — and 
ridden by a leading jockey. 
Some people can tell you 
offhand which horse is 
which, and also how any 
particular animal is bred, 
where it is trained, and 
why it wears “ cloths” on 
its forelegs ; but those are 
experts, and it is not for 
them that these notes are 


written. Many, on the 
other hand, who are 
gazing at the finished 
art’cle know little concern- 
ing the history of the 
racehorse prior to his 


appearance on the race- 
course, and they will get 
some inkling thereof from 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs, 

Huggins’s stable, 
Heath House, Newmar- 
ket, is a typical high-class 
training —_ establishment. 
Formerly it was occupied 
by famous Matthew Dawson, and from its portals issued many an 
equine “flyer,” and since the popular American trainer, John 
Huggins, has taken possession it has sheltered a Derby winner in 
“Volodyovski” and numerous other good 
animals. At Heath House, and all well-regulated 
stables in fact, truly wonderful is 
the order, cleanliness, and neatness 
which prevail, and as far as the 
buildings themselves are concerned 


TWO-YEAR-OLD—'' HERCULES ” 
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A MORNING GALLOP—GETTING HORSES ACCUSTOMED TO SILKS 


everything is on the best 
and most hygienic prin- 
ciples. Now, as to the 
making of the racehorse 
itself ; but before proceeding 
further it may be well to ex- 
plain that the photographs 
given at foot of these two 
pages represent types of 
horses during the different 
stages of their existence. 
In the “Filly foal by St. 
Serf out of Canterbury 
Pilgrim ” we arrive at the 
first stage in a racehorse’s 
career. Foals are early 
accustomed to being han- 
dled, although their period 
of “training” does not 
begin until the autumn 
of their yearling days, but 
before that their education 
has generally been begun. 
The yearling in the photo- 
graph beneath Heath House 
is equipped with breaking 
tackle. Before a colt is 
mounted much has to be 
done in the way of exer- 
cising on a lead and “lung- 
ing,” first walking and then 
trotting in a circle at the full 
length of the rein, which is 
held by a lad. 

Not every horse is 
destined to win a race. 
Last season there were 


WELL WRAPPED UP—‘'CYLLENE,” 


1,958 races 
recorded in the Calendar, and these 
were divided up between 1,202 horses of 


all ages (this is not given in ie 


A SOUTH AMERICAN METHOD OF TREATING HORSES AFTER RUNNING 


i 


- 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD 
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STRING OF HORSES COMING OVER THE DOWNS IN WILTSHIRE 


Calendar) or rather less 
than a third of the total 
number of horses that ran, 
The other 2,755 animals did 
not wina race. Prior to his 
racing days, however, a 
two-year-old has much to 
learn, and “A Morning 
Gallop” shows some young- 
sters ridden in colours in 
order to accustom them to 
the rustling of silks, and 
also doubtless to the many- 
hued jackets. 

The next picture shows 
a string of horses “ Coming 
Over the Downs ” in Wilt- 
shire—breezy uplands where 
the air is fresh and 
exhilarating—in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ogbourne. 
“ Well Wrapped Up,” shows 
how careful trainers have to 
be to guard against the 
dangers of our fickle climate. 
American trainers have less 
fancy for clothing, and their 
charges are often to be seen 
with little or nothing on in 
the paddock prior to a race. 
“A South American 
Method of Treating Horses 
after Running ” is a snap- 
shot of a horse having his 
legs played on with a stream 
of water from a hose. 

The horse in this picture is “ Epsom Lad,” winner of two of 
last year’s “ £10,000” events. Mr. “ Kincaid ” Buchanan, his owner, 
who is holding the reins, has only one arm visible. ‘ Aged” shows 
a game, hardy “ Waler” in “ Merman,” whose cast-iron limbs stood 

him in good stead through a long and 
eventful career. 


AGED—‘* MERMAN” 
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Mr. Fred Wright, jun., as the Wild Animal Dealer in ‘‘ The Toreador.” 


Mr. Fred Wright plays the part of Pettifer, a dealer in wild animals, who is in love with the rich English widow, Mrs. Malton Hoppings 
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Mr. George Grossmith, jun., as a Johnnie in “The Toreador.” 


Mr, Grossmith plays the part of Sir Archibald Slackitt of the Welsh Guards, an exaggerated type of the ‘silly ass,” with no head and a big heart 
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The Bran Pie 


t is rather curious to see how the popular mind, and in some cases 
the educated mind, fails utterly to discriminate between different 
kinds of genius and their appropriate spheres. That the man of 
genius, intoxicated with success and necessarily a bad critic of 
himself—and generally of others—should believe himself to be a 
sort of inspired and infallible arbiter of things in general, is not 
strange. 


Nobody who has studied the manifestations of human vanity 

inside and outside of lunatic asylums will be astonished at 
the way in which Victor Hugo patronised the Deity and despised 
monarchs from the height of his stately alexandrines. But the 
strange thing is that a clear-sighted nation like the French takes 
the windy vanity of the poet for genuine depth, and hails him as 
a political martyr and a philosopher—neither of which he was to any 


appreciable degree. 
V istor Hugo had “the lyrical cry” denied to most French poets ; 
he had a magnificent if somewhat melodramatic imagination 
and an exquisite tenderness to children. But his technical power 
was in advance of his thought, and but for the accident of his 
quarrel with Louis Napoleon he might have sunk into the familiar 
position of the bard who can say anything and has nothing to 
say. Exile was his salvation ; it gave him an inexhaustiple flow 
of plaintive or denunciatory song and made him an interesting, a 


venerable, figure. 
yay great lyric poet, a great rhetorician and melodramatist in prose 
fiction and dramatic and epic verse he undoubtedly was, but 
his opinions on any question of the day were probably worth as little 
as those of any man picked up by chance could possibly be. He 
had boxed the compass of political opinion ; his religion was a vague 
humanitarian theism, When he went in fordeclaring his philosophy 
he generally succeeded in stringing together a set of resounding 
epithets or proper names which as much constituted a system as the 
jangling of a string of copper pots makes a sonata. 


Wet Victor Hugo did for the French was a great, an inestimable, 

literary service, French verse was dancing in fetters; he 
broke the chains. He freed literary art by giving it not anarchy, 
but a new and wider rule. So Ibsen has freed the drama by giving 
it not nature, but new conventions. Hugo also wrote many mag- 
nificent pieces of imaginative verse and prose and many musical 
lyrics. Outside of his literary work he was an amiable egoist with 
an enormous store of general misinformation. In a careless moment 
he invented dramatic conversation by short question and answer, 
since perfected on different lines by Ollendorf and Maeterlinck. In 
politics, history, and allied matters he told his countrymen exag- 
gerated forms of the pleasant fables they were already too prone to 
believe. 


aris has always thought far too much of herself, and he called her 
the centre of the earth and the light of the universe. French- 
men have always had a weakness for ascribing all their misfortunes 
to treason, to fate—to anything but their own defects. He adopted 
this error as his central theory of history, and helped to build up the 
Napoleonic legend in poetry as Thiers did in prose; and both 
appropriately suffered when Napoleon the Little stepped into the 
boots of Napoleon the Great, 


A good many of our own “ earnest” people have done much the 

same with Ruskin as the French with Hugo. “Ruskin was a 
writer of beautiful prose descriptions of the effects of nature and art. 
No one like him could see and picture in words the sweep of a wave, 
the curve of a cloud, the ridge of a hill, whether in the reality or in a 
picture or sketch by Turner; but with his descriptions his perma- 
nent services to art and literature ended. His masses of social, 
political, artistic theories are curious, interesting, suggestive, but only 
as they throw light on the workings of a remarkable mind. They 
were often charming fancies, but seldom more. 


ut the dear public, finding that a man can do one thing very well, 
assumed that he could do everything well, and called on him to 
give opinions concerning everything knowable, and some other things. 
And being but human he responded, and a general guide, philosopher, 
and friend was manufactured out of a brilliant but inconsequent writer 
who often started a book with one-theory, finished it with another, 

and contradicted both in a voluminous footnote. 

ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


EAR Mr. LOVELACE,—Mr. Charles Stewart in his dignified and 
delightful reminiscences “ Hand Immemor” (Blackwood and 
Sons) throws down to the Irish renaissance crusaders the glove that 
Dr. Johnson threw down to Macpherson. He says, speaking, no 
doubt, from a profound and exhaustive study of Celtic MSS., 
“ None of the Celtic languages that still flicker feebly and artificially 
in these kingdoms contain any literature that is worth preserving 
outside the walls of a museum.” I know well how some of the 
perfervid advocates of the exhumation of these Irish epics, which are 
supposed to lie buried like the ruins of Troy, would reply to this 
challenge—with the “argument” Peter uses in d Zale of a Tub, and 
Carlyle uses in the following characteristic story of the sage recorded 
by Mr. Stewart. When an anti-Cromwellian controversialist thought 
to pose the sage by asking him to explain Cromwell’s forcing 
Bradshaw to sign Charles’s death-warrant by seizing and guiding 
his hand, Carlyle shouted, “ Explain it! I explain it just this way— 
it’s a d—— lie.” 

Mr. Stewart quotes a ponderous but pregnant aphorism of which 
he heard Buckle deliver himself, ‘‘ Men and women range themselves 
into three classes according to the order of their intelligence ; the 
lowest talk always about persons, the higher about things, and the 
highest about ideas.” In Mr, Birrell’s A/¢scel/anies (Elliot Stock) 
all three are discussed airily yet wisely, for Mr. Birreli is master of 
the rare art of “wearing his wisdom lightly, like the fruit, which in 
our winter woodland looks a flower.” The most suggestive discussion 
of ideas is that on “ Christian Evidences ” and the most interesting 
essay on persons is that on Froude. Froude’s horror and hatred of 
sacerdotalism, as Mr. Birrell shows, inspire all his work and explain 
all his perversions of history. Indeed, Froude’s whole creed, religious 
and political, might be summed up in the dying words of that Orange- 
man whom a Roman Catholic bishop, taking him for one of his own 
communion, adjured to testify with his last breath to the faith that 
was in him. He expressed it all in one vehement breath, which was 
his last, ‘‘ D—— the Pope.” 

In another volume of admirable papers, Dr. Garnett’s Essays of 
an Ex-Lib; arian (Heinemann), I was reminded that 


The gates of fame and of the grave 
Stand under the same architrave 


is not always true. Moore and Southey, e.g., who shone with 
meteoric splendour during their lives, have gone out into darkness, 
unjustly as Dr. Garnett thinks. He considers both destined 
deservedly to survive as poets, though their chief distinction, in 
his judgment, is the variety and excellence of their prose. Youjhave 
already read Dr. Garnett upon Emerson, Beckford, &c., but what 
you have read will but have whetted your appetite for the more 
which he here supplies. : 

In Sordon (Methuen and Co.) Mr. Benjamin Swift treats of a 
subject with which he can have only a far-off speculative interest, 
for a novelist who can print the entire burial service as an interesting 
novelty can hardly have had frequent and intimate converse with 
death. Yet the death, which is the pivot of the plot of Sordon, is 
one that would most of all impress the burial service upon the 
surviving friends, since they had themselves—by his own wish—put 
an end to “their dear brother here departed.” It was a case, in 
fact, of euthanasia which entailed upon the philosophic humani- 
tarians who put their friend out of his pain all kinds of disastrous 
consequences. I cannot say that these consequences in which the 
melodramatic interest of the book is centred are made to follow 
naturally or probably ; but the novel, if below Mr. Swift’s level, is 
very much above the average. 

I can strongly recommend to you two thrilling stories whose 
scenes are laid in what I might almost call mediaeval America, so 
dim and distant to us now seem the days of Southern slavery. 
Mr. George Cable’s The Cavalier (John Murray) deals with the 
War of Secession, and the adventures of its heroes and heroines—for 
the ladies are on as active and desperate service as the men—are 
most exciting. You are again and again pulled up in the midst of 
your excitement to puzzle out Mr. Cable’s stenographic style but 
the effort is always repaid. Yet more exciting is Miss Edith 
Rickert’s Out of the Cypress Swamp (Methuen and Co.), which 
recalls the days and the incidents and the interest also of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Not even in Uncle Tom’s Cabin is there anything 
more exciting than the bloodhound chase after the hero, But, 
indeed, the whole story of his adventures, of his marriage, of his 
divorce—because of the drop of negro blood in his veins—and of his 
reunion with his wife when she herself is discovered to have been 
slightly tarred with the same brush, is admirably told.—Believe 
me, dear Mr. Lovelace, yours very sincerely, MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Hyatt 
MISS MAIE SAQUI AS ‘*MAUD POWERSCOURT” IN ‘*THE TOREADOR” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE 
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MR. FRED MOUILLOT 
Who sails for South Africa on Friday 


M*® Jessie Huddleston, who is going out 
to South Africa with a D’Oyly Carte 
company, gave a concert at the Steinway 
Hall on Monday, being assisted by Mr. Charles 
Copland, Miss Italia Conti, and others, 


Vis Gertrude Burnett, who is appearing in 

Paolo and Francesca, served a brief 
apprenticeship as leading lady with Miss Sarah 
Thorne. Then came a variety of parts with 
different touring companies, when Miss Burnett 
joined Mr. Ben Greet to play Cynisca to 
Miss Esmé Beringer’s Galatea. After that 
came a brief season with Mr. William Greet 
followed by another varied experience with 
Mr, Ben Greet. In twelve weeks Miss Burnett 
played e'even parts, including Hermia, Kate 
Hardcastle, Lydia Languish, Clara Douglas, 
and Rose Trelawney. Following upon this 
she made a great success as Lady Windermere, 
and after playing the part of Lady Curtoys 
in Wheels Within Wheels with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Sugden and other characters she 
joined Mr. George Alexander’s company at the 
St. James’s Theatre at Christmas. Although 
on the stage for so short a time Miss Burnett 
has already played sixty parts. 


r. Frederick Mouillot, who sails for Africa 

on Friday, was an actor before he ven- 

tured to take a company of his own to the 
provinces. Twenty years ago he was playing 
juvenile leads and light comedy parts, but 
attractive as the life of an actor appeared to 
him then a long rest without an engagement 
in view convinced him that the commercial 
side of art possessed the more solid advantages, 


r. Mouillot’s first attempt in management 
was made with Zhe Bishop of the 
Fleet, a drama that he took on tour with 
fairly good results. Since then his interests 
have spread enormously, and to-day at least 
a dozen companies are appearing under his 
management. In musical plays in the pro- 
vinces his tours include performances of 7ve 
Girl from Up There, The Geisha, A Gaiety 
Girl, A Runaway Girl, A Circus Girl, A 
Greek Slave, and The Shop Girl, whilst 
his various comedy companies are appearing 
in Becky Sharp, The Man from Blankley’s, 
The Gay Lord Quex, A Message from 
Mars, and The Night of the Party. For 
some of these plays he has two companies 
travelling, one in the north and the other 
in the south, The number of artists that his 
autumn tours employ sometimes reaches the 
big total of 600. He is also generally interested 
in two or three plays in the West-end, but in 
order that provincial managers may not 
accuse him of giving too much attention to 
London productions he seldom puts his name 
forward in connection with London theatres, 


MISS JESSIE HUDDLESTON 
Who sails for South Airica 


Plays and 
Players. 


M:* Mouillot has been primarily interested 

in the building of many theatres and 
is director or manager of such at Dublin, 
Belfast (2), Jersey, Bournemouth, Southamp- 
ton, Boscombe, Swansea, Margate, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and Tunbridge Wells ; whilst in the 
London suburbs he is part proprietor of the 
Deptford, Brixton, and Crouch End theatres. 
The contracts that he has made for the 
appearance of the stars of the profession at 
his theatres include the name of every leading 


Langfer 
MISS GERTRUDE BURNETT 


Who appears in Paolo and Francesca 


actor now playing in London or temporar.ly 
absent on tour. In his own management 
many popular actors and actresses once found 
place. Some of the names that occur are 
Miss Nancy Price, Miss Ethel Irving, Miss 
Mabel Love, Mr. Cooper Cliffe, Mr. Stuart 
Champion, Mr. William Wyse, Mr. John 
Beauchamp, and Mr. James Welch. 
M" Mouillot is also a director of Messrs. 
Sass and Nelson, the South African 
entrepreneurs. On April 12 he will produce 
The Sleeping Beauty at the Opera House, 
Cape Town, marking a new experience for the 
capital of a colony that has never had a pan- 
tomime. Mr. Mouillot is a native of Dublin. 
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MR. CHARLES T. H. HELMSLEY 
The new acting manager of the St, James's 


Mr Cc. T. Hunt Helmsley, the manager at 

the St. James’s Theatre, was, together 
with Mr. George Alexander, an actor at the 
Lyceum Theatre under Sir Henry Irving seven- 
teen years ago. They both went to America 
on Sir Henry’s second visit to that country, 
Mr, Alexander playing leads, Mr. Helmsley 
appearing mostly in utility parts. After five 
years of acting, in which he did most of his 
work as a low comedy and character part 
actor, he became, through the influence of 
Mr. R. C. Carton and Mr. Charles Yates, 
manager for Charles Dickens, who at that 
time gave readings from his father’s novels. 
That engagement was followed by three years’ 
residence at Liverpool, where he looked after 
the affairs of the Alexandra Theatre for 
Mrs. Saker, succeeded by a like period as 
manager for the Compton Comedy Com- 
pany. Then a desire to take the risks of 
management brought him into partnership 
with Mr. Louis Calvert. They produced 
several new plays in the provinces, notably, 
Taunton Vale and The Love Knot, both by 
Louis N. Parker, who was at that time director 
of music in Sherborne School. 


hen his partnership with Mr. Calvert ex- 

pired he became manager of the Avenue 
fo. the production of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man, after which, in 1895, he 
joined Mr. John Hare and remained with him 
until last spring. At this latter time Mr. Hare 
had no plans, and so when the autumn came 
round Mr. Helmsley accepted the offer to 
become stage manager for his old friend, 
Mr, George Alexander, and soon after he 
succeeded as general manager at the St. 
James’s. 


MM" Helmsley has been to America in con- 

nection with theatrical enterprises about 
twelve times, three of the visits being made 
with Mr. Hare, and he knows the country 
almost as well as he does Hampshire, where 
he was born. None of his family belonged 
to the acting profession, but his links with 
it now are many, his brother-in-law being 
Mr. Martin Harvey, whose sister, Miss May 
Harvey, is Mr. Helmsley’s wife. 


efore he went upon the stage Mr. Helms- 
ley was well known in London athletic 
circles, As a long-distance runner and cyclist 
he won a great number of prizes, and even in 
those days, 1879-84, showed where his tastes 
lay by writing burlesques that were performed 
under the amateur management of the Lewis- 
ham Bicycle Club. To-day all his non- 
professional interests centre in the welfare of 
the volunteers. He is a captain in the 
London Irish Rifles and is very keen on 
volunteering. 
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The Genial Ranchman in “Arizona” at the Adelphi. 


MR. THEODORE ROBERTS AS “HENRY CANBY” 


Mr. Roberts was born in California and made his first appearance on the stage when seventeen years of age. He has a great reputation in America, where he is recognised 
as the leading exponent of Western American character life. Mr. Roberts created his réle in Arizona 
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Scenes from “Paolo and Francesca” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Hodsoll 
THE SECOND SCENE OF THE SECOND ACT-A WAYSIDE INN OUT OF RIMINI 


The scene opens with the soldiers setting out from Rimin 
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Hodsolt 
THE OPENING OF THE THIRD ACT—THE SHOP OF PULCI, THE DRUGSELLER 


In this act Giovanni Malatesta (played by Mr. Alexander), masked and cloaked, comes to Pulci’s shop for a love potion. While he is in the shop Paolo visits Francesca 
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The Author of “Paolo and Francesca.” 
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MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS FLASHLIGHTED IN MR. ALEXANDER'S ROOM A171 THE S11. JAMES'S THEATRE 


This flashlight picture was specially taken for this journal by Mr. F. G, Hodsoll. Mr. Stephen Phillips is the son ot the Precentor of Peterborough Cathedral 
and was for some years on the stage 
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MR. C. H. MOODY 
The new organist of Ripon Cathedral 


r. C. H. Moody, the new organist and 
master of the choristers of Ripon 
Cathedral, is only eight-and-twenty. His career 
hasbeen remarkable in that he completed 
his articles at Bangor Cathedral only ten years 
ago. To have been organist of Wells Cathedral 
at nineteen, organist of the parish church of 
Wigan at twenty-one (on the nomination of 
the late Sir John Stainer), of Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, at twenty-four, and now of Ripon at 
twenty-eight, is a record to be proud of. 


Ne a conductor he successfully reorganised 
the Wigan Choral Society and Church 
Choral Association, and in addition to con- 
ducting these from 1896-9 was the first 
conductor of the Wigan Operatic Society, a 
body which has raised some £1,800 since its 
formation. At Coventry he presided at the 
magnificent four-manual organ by Hill and 
Son of London, erected under his own super- 
vision two years ago, and conducted the festival 
choir. Mr. Moody is the husband of one of 
the four clever daughters of the late Dr. J. G. 
Brayton of Hindley, Lancashire, and is there- 

fore a brother-in law of Miss Lily Brayton. 
Percy Grainger, who plays at the 


Me Pe : 
| Bechstein Hall to-day, is the young 
Australian pianist who has received much 
favourable notice for his really beautiful playing 
at various London concerts recently. He is 
just nineteen years of age and received all 
his early musical training at his birthplace, 
Melbourne, from his mother, who was herself 
renowned in Australia as an excellent pianist. 
Mr. Grainger began giving concerts in 
Melbourne and other Australian cities when 
he was twelve, and so successful were his 
juvenile efforts that he was able to come to 
Europe and study for five years at Frankfort- 
on-Main with Professor James Kwast and 
Professor Ivan Knorr. He came to London 
only a few months ago and has already made 
for himself a name in musical circles. Mr. 
Grainger’s ambitions led him towards com- 
position, on which subject he has remarkable 
and almost revolutionary ideas. 


M" Rudolph Loman, whose two pianoforte 

recitals at the Salle Erard attracted 
such favourable comment the other day, is a 
son of a very interesting father, the late Dr. 
A. D. Loman, who occupied for thirty-seven 
years the theology chair at the University of 
Amsterdam and was equally famous for his 
researches in the history of early Christianity 
as for the unearthing, transcribing, and har- 
monising of the old Dutch patriotic songs 
known as the geuzen liederen or beggar 
ballads, which had fallen into complete 
oblivion, and the deciphering of which cost 
the professor of theology his eyesight. 


Mendelssohn 


MR. PERCY GRAINGER 
Australian pianist 


In the 
Concert-room. 


orn in Amsterdam, young Mr. Loman, 
after studying at the Leipzig and Cologne 
conservatoires under Carl Reinecke and Fer- 
dinand Hiller, came to London in 1883, and 
two years later was appointed organist to the 
Dutch church at Austinfriars, E.C., where for 
six years (1892-8) he gave a series of me- 
morable organ recitals; he also gave many 
equally successful piano recitals in England 
and his native country, where he was engaged 
as solo pianist at the annual musical festival 
in the year 1898. 


MR. H. LANE WILSON 
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MR. RUDOLPH LOMAN 
Dutch pianist and chess-player 


M« Loman is a fine chess-player, for he 

has won on six occasions the cham- 
pionship of the Netherlands Chess Associa- 
tion, once that of the City of London Chess. 
Club, and first and third prizes in master 
tourneys in London, On several occasions 
he has successfully conducted seven games. 
simultaneously blindfold. 


efene impetus given to the concerts of the 

Royal Amateur Orchestral Society by 
the presence of the King at a recent “smoker” 
was seen in the success of the ladies’ concert 
of the society at the Queen’s Hall the other 
night. The article on the work of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society which appeared 
in these pages of February 5 attracted con- 
siderable attention. One reader justly refers 
to the work of the late honorary secretary, 
Mr. James Ramsay Dow, to whose enthusiasm 
and energy during his years of office much of 
the present high standing of the society is due. 


Ea twenty-five years Mr. Dow occupied the 

position of honorary secretary and prac- 
tically made the work of the society his sole 
hobby. He was, in fact, an original member of 
the society, which was formed in 1872, and his 
orchestral work as a flautist justly earned him 
the title of being one of the foremost amateur 
players of his time. The late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha ever acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Dow for the successful conduct 
of the society’s work, and for many years he: 
was his Royal Highness’s right-hand man 
on the Royal Amateur. 


M:« H. Lane Wilson, the arranger of the 

old English song, “‘ The Sailor’s Life,’” 
which Mr. Hayden Coffin is now singing in 
The Country Girl, is a brother of Miss. 
Hilda Wilson, the famous contralto. It would 
be difficult to say in what branch of music 
he excels the most. He is an excellent bari- 
tone singer, a composer, and an accompanist. 
Fortunately he has arranged the order of these: 
accomplishments to his own satisfaction, and 
has chosen ‘‘singing” for his career. 


r. Lane Wilson is a native of Gloucester 

and studied at the Royal Academy of 

Music, London. He placed himself under 

Mr. Charles Santley and made his first ap- 
pearance at the London Ballad Concerts. 


e has made a name as an arranger of old 
English melodies. Some thirty of these: 
are published in book form by Boosey and 
Co., and many of them have become 
very popular. One need only mention 
“When Dull Care,” ‘The Tinker’s Song,” 
“The Beggar’s Song,” and “The Pretty 
Creature.” His original songs are written. 
under the name of Robert Batten. 
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Handel and Purcell at Mr. 
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Penley’s Theatre. 


a he Purcell Society, which made 

such a hit last year at the 
Coronet Theatre with Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s remarkable mounting of 
Dido and Aeneas, have come 
near town this year, for they pro- 
duced Handel’s Aczs and Galatea 
and the Masgue of Love from 
Purcell’s Dioclesian on Monday at 
the Great Queen Street Theatre. 
Acis and Galatea was composed 
by Handel at Cannons in 1720 
and was produced there in the 
following year. The words were 
by Gay with additions by Pope 
and Dryden. It was scored by 
Mozart in 1788 and was put on 
the stage of Drury Lane by 
Macready on February 5, 1848. 
Jt was performed in August, 1869, 
at the old Princess’s Theatre, Ox- 
ford Street, and I think it was also 
given at the Crystal Palace on the 
Saturday of the Handel Festival 
week in 1877. 


urcell’s Masgue of Loveis a 
later work than his Dédo 
and Aeneas, which was written 
in 1675 when Purcell was only 
seventeen. It was in 1690 that 
Purcell produced the music for 
“the alterations and additions 
after the manner of an opera” 
which Betterton had made to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, 
The Prophetess ; or, the History 


“ACIS AND GALATEA”—A GROUP IN THE SECOND ACT 


ONE OF THE CHORUS 


IN 
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“ACIS AND GALATEA” 


Photographic stuates by Mr. Gordon Crary 


of Dioclesian. Purcell published 
the score of the opera in 1691 with 
a dedication to the Duke of 


Somerset, in which he says :— 

Musick and Poetry have ever been 
acknowledged sisters, which, walking hand! 
in hand, support each other; as Poetry is 
the harmony of words so Musick is that of 
notes ; and as Poetry is a rise above Prose 
and Oratory, so is Musick the exaltation 
of Poetry. Both of them may excel apart, 
but surely they are most excellent when 
they are joyn’d, because nothing is then 
wanting to either of their proportions; for 
thus they appear, like wit and beauty, in 
the same person. Poetry and Painting have 
arriv’d to perfection in our own country; 
Musick is yet but in its nonage, a forward 
child, which gives hope of what it may be 
hereafter in England when the masters of 
it shall find more encourazement. ‘Tis 
now learning Italian, which is its best 
master, and studying a little of the French 
air to give it somewhat more of gayety and 
fashion. Thus being further from the sun 
we are of later growth than our neighbour 
countries and must be content to shake off. 
our barbarity by degrees. The present age 
seems already disposed to be refin'd and to 
distinguish between wild fancy and a just, 
numerous composition, 


"[ hese photographic studies of 

some of the characters in 
Acis and Galatea give a vague 
idea of the weird effect of Mr. 
Craig’s stage management. The 
purple monochrome _ backcloth 
which he invented for Dido and 
ASneas at the Coronet last year 
was a revelation in its effective~ 
ness, while the crowd in Zhe 
Masque of Love was extraordi- 
narily vivid. 
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Current 


Games, 


THE RUNNER-UP FOR THE WATERLOO CUP, 
‘“WARTNABY ” 


The Sheriff’s Shield.—The result of the match for the Sheriff of 
London’s shield was a distinct blow to amateur football. It is easy 
enough to find excuses for the defeat of the Corinthians—the absence 
of G. O. Smith, the state of the ground, which was all against an 
untrained team, and the advantage the Spurs had in playing at 
home. But when allis sail and done the hard fact remains that 
the Corinthians were defeated by five goals to two—too large a 
margin to be explained away by any of the above excuses. As the 
two teams played there is not the slightest doubt that Tottenham 
would have won on any ground, but at the same time it is to be 
hoped that for the future this match will take place on neutral 
territory. Amateur football is not in such a flourishing condition 
at the present time that it can afford to give away any points, and 
Mr. Smith himself admitted that to play at Tottenham was practi- 
cally equivalent to giving the Spurs one goal. Foster was first- 
rate and Fry was ubiquitous, but it is difficult to form a fair estimate 
of the play of forwards or backs when the half-back line breaks 
down as completely as it did on the Corinthian side at Tottenham. 


SOME OF THE SPECTATORS 
OF THE WATERLOO CUP 
COURSING MEETING 
the above group, 
reading from left to right, are: 


Colonel McCalmont, 
killen, and the Duke of Leeds 


The names of 
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Sports, and 


Pastimes. 


Lord Ennis- 


THE WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP, 
‘“FARNDON FERRY” 


before them. Our old players are getting older and there seems to 
be no youngsters coming up who are worthy to fill their places, 
Among amateurs, R. E. Foster is the only one to be named beside 
such men as G. O. Smith, W. J. Oakley, C. Wreford Brown, 
C. J. Burnup, and B. Middleditch ; nor are prospects of unearthing 
capable players from the professional ranks more promising. Need- 
ham, Bloomer, and Frank Forman may still be worth their places 
in an England team, but they are all approaching the veteran (in a 
football sense) stage; and where are their successors to be found ? 
Certainly not among the teams who did duty in the North v. South 
match at the Crystal Palace. 


The ’Varsity Hockey Match.—Hockey at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is increasing in popularity every year. Hithcrto a huge 
majority of the games played have been won by Cambridge, the 
light blues for some reason having always shown a greater natural 
taste for the game than their dark blue rivals, but this year Oxford 
had really an excellent team whose combination was its strong 


A Lack of Football Recruits. 
—The Association match against 
Wales does not seem to give much 
hope of an English victory over 
Scotland, as Ireland defeated 
Wales without difficulty and Scot- 
land defeated Ireland with ease 
and affluence. Such cross-count- 
ing is probably deceptive, but at 
the same time the selectors of the 
Association team to do duty for 
England against Scotland this 


year have not a pleasant task THE OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE HOCKEY MATCH PLAYED AT RICHMOND one. 


point. But in the ’Varsity match 
at Richmond the combination 
went all to pieces, and had it 
not been for the brilliant indi- 
vidual play of their centre for- 
ward, A. L. Smith, Oxford would 
certainly have been defeated. As 
it was Smith scored the whole 
of the goals which fell to the 
lot of Oxford, and it was entirely 
owing to him that Cambridge 
were defeated by three goals to 
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CAMBRIDGE TAKING DOWN THE OARS 


From the Leander boathouse at Henley 


The Rival Blues.—The general impression is that the Cambridge 
“crew made steady and consistent improvement from the time they 
took up their abode at Cookham. Mr. Dudley Ward took over the 
-coaching duties from Mr. Payne immediately after the arrival of the 
light blues, and the progress of the men is a tribute to the excellent 
«qualities of the coach. They have developed into a speedy and 
taking crew, and provided they do not get stale before the eventful 
-day of the race they 
should have a very big 
chance indeed of carry- 
ing the light blue colours 
to victory. By the time 
these lines are in print 
both crews will have 
made their appearance 
on the tideway, when it 
will be easier to form a 
correct estimate of their 
respective chances on 
March 22. 


The Crews at Put- 
ney.—The Oxford men 
did their first bit of row- 
ing at Putney in excep- 
tionally foggy weather, 
-and moreover they met 
with some rough water 
which _ evidently dis- 
‘tressed some of the crew, 
but on the whole, as far 
-as one could judge, they 
appeared to be quite as 
forward as the majority 
of crews when first they 
come up to the tideway. Cambridge at present have done all their 
practice on perfectly smooth water, but they are unquestionably a 
“speedy crew and far more forward than the Oxford men. The chief 
danger, indeed, appears to be that they are too forward and may run 
stale before the race. All sorts of rumours have been flying about 
cas to the health of the Oxford crew. The only foundation for these 
rumours seems to be that a doctor was called in to see two or three 


FIELDHEAD BOATHOUSE WHERE THE OXFORD CREW HAVE BEEN PRACTISING 


Mr. Fletcher (the coach) and crew being taken across the river to their quarters 


THE OXFORD CREW 


Preparing to launch their boat 


of the men. As his visit did not result in any absentees from the 
boat it may safely be assumed, I think, that there is nothing very 
wrong with the health of any of the crew, 


Dawson v. Stevenson.—At the time of writing the first of the 
Dawson v. Stevenson matches has not been concluded, but Steven- 
son has established such a lead that his ultimate victory, unless 

Dawson does something 
quite out of the common, 
ought to be assured. 
Dawson is a conscien- 
tious, able player, but his 
laborious and_ tedious 
style is not by any means 
compensated for by his 
unquestionable — ability. 
From the gate-drawing 
" point of view Stevenson 
is certainly superior to 
his stolid Yorkshire rival. 
He lacks, of course, John 
Roberts’s originality, but 
he has acquired much 
of his delicacy of touch 
and seems destined to 
fill his place when the 
greatest of all billiard 
players finally retires. 
Whoever wins the 
majority of the three 
matches between Daw- 
son and Stevenson, I 
am inclined to think at 
the present moment 
there is very little 
between them, but whereas Stevenson’s peculiar delicacy of touch 
makes him capable of improving to falmost any extent, Dawson 
probably reached the top of his game some time back. As a ‘set-off 
to this, however, he never knows when he is beaten, and has all 
the self-confidence, or what Rudyard Kipling once called the “ savage 
conceit,” of a. Yorkshireman—a most desirable asset in the pro- 
fessional billiard-player’s stock in trade. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNCHING THEIR BOAT AT HENLEY 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MEN OUT FOR A SMART SPIN 
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- THREE WOMEN AND A MAN. : 


A COMPLETE STORY. By G. 


Thanks. May I put my 

hat here? Andam I to sit there?” 
Holt sat down in the chair his hostess in- 
dicated. “Did you get home all right the 
other evening? I’ve been full of anxiety 
about you ever since. Youreally might have 
accepted my escort.” 

“Tt was out of the question. Had we not 
quarrelled ?” Mrs. Eden spoke from her cosy 
corner of the square chintz sofa. “And it 
takes a man of your imagination to feel 
anxiety for a woman in a four-wheeled cab.” 

“Tt takes a man of my foresight to calculate 
all the accidents which might have 
happened to you and so endeavour 
to forestall them. I tested the 
sobriety of your driver by making 
him repeat after me 66, Comeragh 
Crescent, and I selected for you 
the most tired-looking horse I could 
find.” 

“Which is the reason I didn’t 
get home until long after twelve, I 
suppose.” 

“But I was anxious about you 
all the same. I had visions of the 
horse dying of fatigue on the way. 
1 always am anxious about you 
when I don’t have you under my 
eyes. You are eminently unfitted 
to be trusted alone.” 

“That’s exactly what we quar- 
relled: over last time. Please do 
not recommence it. Tell me in- 
stead what you’ve got on your 
mind, for you look preoccupied, 
though not unpleasantly so.” 

“T am come for the very pur- 
pose of telling you,” said the young 
man smiling, “and your perspi- 
cacity is never at fault. I have 
something on my mind which is 
perplexing rather than unpleasant, 
but which does preoccupy me a 
good deal.” 

“Tf you were a woman,” re- 
marked Mrs. Eden, “I should say 
you had just received a proposal 
and didn’t know how to answer it.” 

“ But being a mere man I|’m in 
the far more difficult position of 
having a proposal to make——” 

Mrs.'Eden looked at him with 
her small and lustrous head on one 
side. 

“Yet of not being able to make 
up my. mind to whom.” 

His hostess rose. 

“The sun is in your eyes, isn’t 
it? No, don’t stir, I never allow 
anyone to arrange my blinds but 
myself, other people only disarrange them.” 

She stood with her back to Holt while she 
lowered an inch or two the silken and lace- 
flounced blind. 

“ There, that’s better.” 

She returned to her corner of the sofa. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have 
a vague desire to propose to woman in 
general, or to some indefinite yet-to-be-met- 
with she ?” : 

“T ought to have said ‘to which.’ 
there are two girls——” 


s ow are you? 


For 


Whose engagement to General 


“ Ah, two girls,” repcated Mrs. Eden. 

“Who are both so charming that I can’t 
decide between them, and so | come to you, 
as usual, to help me out of my difficulty.” 

“Then I know these highly fortunate 
young women, one of whom you intend thus 
to distinguish ? ” 

“Oh, it’s easy to laugh! But you’ve so 
often advised me to get married that it’s only 
kind to help me to put your advice into prac- 
tice. I think you know Margaret Whelan ?” 

“TIntimately. Did I not spend a week- 


end with her last summer in the same river- 


MISS FLORA SHAW 


side hotel ? And I approve your taste. She 
is good to look at.” 

Holt appeared pleased. 

“ Yes, is she not handsome ? 
figure, and so tall.” 

“That’s her one fault. 
tall. She’s taller than you.” 

“Dear lady! You're quite mistaken. 
She is three inches at least shorter than I am. 
She is certainly not more than five feet 
eight.” 

“What are inches?” cried his hostess. 


Such a fine 


She’s almost too 
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Elliott & Fry 


Sir Frederick Lugard has just been 
announced, is the head of the colonial department of the ‘‘ Times.” 
played an important part in connection with the Jameson Raid 


H. Page. 


A woman is as tall as she looks, and M’ss= 
Whelan looks taller than you.” 

There was silence. 

Then, “I suppose it’s her long frocks,” 
observed Mrs. Eden in a conciliatory voice, 
but Holt had abandoned the argument. 

“Do you like her as well as admire her ?”’ 
he wanted to know. 

“JT adore her. Women never do lcss- 
than adore each other on so short an ac- 
quaintanceship. But I should have got on 
with her better had I not been so dreadfully 
afraid of her.” 

“Why on earth should you be- 
afraid of her ?” 

“Oh, she’s so clever, so well-- 
informed——” 

“ She zs well-informed.” 

“While I, you know, am such: 
a perfect little ignoramus.” 

“T know nothing of the sort. 
In your own way you are immensely 
clever, too.” ; 

“But what a commonplace: 
way that is! I can keep house,. 
certainly, and out of debt; and I 
could make my own clothes and 
cook my own dinner if it were 
necessary ; but then any woman 
can sew and cook.” 

“T wish to Heaven any woman 
could! I wish my landlady could |!” 

“ But I can’t read Greek as. 
Miss Whelan does. She carried a 
pocket ‘ Aristophanes’ with her up: 
the river and we could see her 
now and again enjoying silent 
laughter as she read. It’s being 
uncommonly clever to enjoy Greek 
jokes, isn’t it? But then, of course,. 
you and she could enjoy them 
together.” 

“Oh, as to my Greek,” said 
Holt, and with a shake of his head 
he flung his last memories of it 
afar. ‘‘ Margaret, you see, studied: 
at Girton.” 

“Could I fail to see it ?. Girton. 
is written all over her in indelible 
ink. It exudes from her manner,. 
which is an impressive manner, an 
overwhelming one. A manner 
which puts me altogether into the- 
shade in spite of the fact that I’m 
a widow with grey hairs.” 

“Have you grey hairs ?” asked. 
Holt much interested. “I don’t 
see any.” 

“Of course not, sitting over 
there. If you were nearer you: 
would see plenty.” 

The young man took a place on the sofa 
beside Mrs. Eden and looked attentively at 
her copper-red hair. 

“Tt’s a mere calumny,” said he. 

“There was certainly one there yesterday. 
I suppose my maid must have pulled it out. 
Well, at least Miss Whelan need never fear grey 
hairs, her hair is too pale-coloured to show any.” 

“She has curiously colourless hair, I 
admit,” said Holt. “It would almost justify 
the use of hair dye. Kitty Redfern’s hair is 
much prettier,” 


She 
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The Great French Composer, M. Saint-Saens. 


Histed 


M. Camille Saint-Sadus was born in Paris on October 9, 1335. He has turned out an enormous quantity of music of every description, symphonies, operzs, and 
songs innumerable. As an executant he is best known as an organist. He is a LL.D. of Cambridge 


THE ALALLER 


“So the other one is Kitty? Dear little 
Kitty ! I Jike Kitty. Everyone likes her. It 
would be impossible not to do so, for she 
agrees with everyone and is of your own 
opinion even before you’ve expressed it. She’s 
so beautifully feminine.” 

Holt assented. “ She’s like the finest, the 
most plastic clay, the whitest unwritten 
page——” 

“On which you write all you wish, but 
the writing dries off immediately laving the 
surface white as before; while her plasticity 
xs of the kind which takes, but cannot retain 
an impression. The moment the pressure is 
removed her mind springs back to its original 
~»yrm—lessness.” 

“Tt is true that her innocence of any 
opinions is sometimes perturbing % 

“For while Echo is charming in the fable 
you hardly want her seated by your fire- 
side?” 

“And I shouldn’t wish my wife to bea 
mere mush of concessions.” 

“ You are too intelligent. There are many 
men for whom Kitty Redfern would be ideal ; 
forthe man who merely requires a presentable 
mistress of his house, a healthy mother for 
his children. But you need something more 
than this ; you need a companion——” 

“With whom I can enjoy Greek jokes. 
Which seems to bring me back to Margaret 
Whelan, does it not?” 

“Oh, but a companion who is also a 
good comrade. Someone who can appre- 
ciate your own little things as well as those of 
Aristophanes. Now I should scarcely venture 
to try any joke on Miss Whelan which was 
less than a thousand years old.” 


Our Double 


“{ should certainly never venture to invite 
her to enjoy the jokes of a modern music hall 
as Ido you. That was a delightful evening 
we passed at the Palace with the Pryces, 
wasn’t it? We ought to make up another 
party soon. What do you say?” 

“That you wander sadly from the point, 
which is the discussion of Miss Whelan’s 
suitability as a wife. Though, on the whole, 
I don’t consider her any more’ suitable than 
Kitty. Less so, in fact.- For if one doesn’t 
want too much concession in a woman, neither 
does one want a too strenuous opposition. 
And Miss Whelan can be strenuous. I’ve 
heard her.” 

“So have I,” murmured Holt reminiscent. 

“What, already? In the green wood?” 
cried Mrs, Eden. 

“ No, at Lord’s,” answered Ho!t. 

Mrs. Eden laughed. 

“You're exhilarating !” she told him. 

“Tm glad I exhilarate you, for I’m very 
much depressed myself,” said he. “I seem 
unable to pull this affair off. You tell me to 
get married and I try to obey you, yet my 
suggestions don’t find any favour in your eyes. 
Perhaps you will make a suggestion yourself ?” 

“My suggestion would be such an exceed- 
ingly obvious one——” 

“Which is actually the reason I can’t see 
it for myself.” 

“Tt is merely that you should make an 
effort to obtain the woman you're in love 
with.” 

“But surely I’m more or less in love with 
Margaret and Kitty too !” 

“ Believe me, very much less rather than 
more.” 
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“ Dear lady ! 
me ?” 

“By these signs,” Mrs. Eden told him. 
“When. you are really in love with a 
woman you don’t weigh her in the balance 
with anyoneelse. Shestands above everyone,. 
unique and alone. You don’t ask other 
women their opinion of her ; you force your 
opinion on them. You are in her society as- 
often as you can manage it and you are filled 
with solicitude for her welfare whenever she 
is out of your sight. You joke with her, laugh 
with her, discuss with her, and disagree with 
her. You quarrel with her and make it up- 
again. You lay open to her the subject you 
have nearest your heart, and in any difficulty 
your first thought is to take her advice.” 

“But there’s no woman in the world 
towards whom | feel like that but you,” said. 
Holt with sincerity. ‘“ And—and—but why 

-Lord! What a fool you must think me ! ’” 

He moved close beside Mrs. Eden on the: 
sofa and took her hand between his own. 

“Dcar—my dear”—he asked her per- 
suasively, “do you think you could ever get 
to love me the least little bit ? ” 

Mrs. Eden turned away to hide her smiles,. 
and having subdued them turned back with a 
histrionic word of surprise upon her tongue- 
tip; but looking straight into his eyes she 
suddenly threw away play-acting and gave him. 
the warm and happy truth. 

“You dear and very foolish person !” she 
murmured, “could you not see | have loved: 
you for long ?” 

Now Holt, who hid some wisdom beneath 
much apparent folly, was wise enough to let 
this query fall. 


By what signs do you judge- 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


1? our issue of February 5, for the benefit of those who might wish to enter for this competition but who may not 
thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we published an article containing the fullest instructions, 


explanations, and advice to beginners. 


Copies of the number containing this article can always be had by applying to- 


one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of Tue TaTLEr, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of eight double 
‘crostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied? solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.¢., answers to the sixth acros- 
tic (dated March 12) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, March 24. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 


ROBBER 
oO x oO 
x oO U 
ARARAT 
sole A Nas E 


2. A kind of fluid beef. 4. The ark Janded here. 


Pwd 


Correct answers have been received from Agos, Alex, 
Aylwards, Aladdin, Arleucar, Algeria, Amaryalice, 
Augustine, Billum, Butchangia, Baden, Bluebell, Badger, 
Baff, Bunker, Boveen, Bydand, Buxhall, Beegee, Bos- 
mere, Berth. Cardo, Chuggins, Cactus, Cheero, Chrisser, 
Cinderella, Cobo, Clare, Chums, Cobbler, Caian, Cusha, 
Coates, Comma, Candid, Crescent, Clan-Chattan, 
Cheshire-Puss, Canonicus, Cumpy, Charles-Merry, 
Coomb, Depot, Dugli, Danesfort, Droit, Duplex, Droffas, 
Daddy, Derfinie, Ekward, Eitnua, Eta, Ercles, Eel, Elbo, 
Eatonian, Evergreen, } dina, Esplanade, Ellart, Flying- 
Fox, Ferret, Gander, Gerwil, Golo, Gem, Greeners, 
Games, Hibernia, Hai-ya, Herb, Hetty, Hopeful, Hozard, 
Hattrick, Imperialist, Irma, I.S., Jane-Fairfax, Kit, Kil- 
ton, Karner, Ko, Kiln-Green, Keb, Lalla, Lammermoor, 
Lucifer, Leafrule, Limehurst, Len, Leather, Latimer, 
Mimosa, Micat, Milbar, Marble, Magunota, Montesque, 
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Miles, Meg-Merrilees, Moke, Monachus, Mummer, Mur- 
geon, Mussie, Mill, Morden-Boss, Major, Madle, Mara-- 
quita, Mannlib, Mug, Mia, Novice, Nemo, Nimble, 
Nigger, Nibs, Nodding, Nodus, Outsider, Opus, Oubit, 
Ouard, Onusmos, Pallywog, Pippip, Penelope, Petrol,- 
Perky, Phunga, Quill, Res, Reta, Ridley, Rotter, Senga,. 
Susannah, Somerford, Sec, Salopia, Scolopax, Solvo, 
Spes, Snevets, She, Soho, Soskyn (corrected for Sos- 
tryn), Seagull, Skeleton, Turquoise, Trottiwee, Twala,. 
Taffy, Iwo-Cuckoos, Twoees, Toddles, Tina, Tubbs, 
Triplets, Trio, Usher, Victor, Valentine, Walton. West- 
dale, Whiff-Waff, Waratah, Wigwam, Whita, Warata, 
What-Ho, Waimate, Xit, Zeta, Zyx. 


“Tmperialist" is informed that the desired change has. 
been registered. The pseudonym should be on the same- 
sheet as the answer. Only one answer can be received 
on one sheet. ‘‘Bhutchangia” is informed that the- 
change has been corrected. 


Double Acrostic No. 6 


We greatly wish that they would go away, 
Nor come to nip us on another day. 

. Of brilliant colour and of voice that's harsh, 
I fly in the forest and shun the marsh. 


. The sun stood still, where never sun before 
Had halted thus, until the fight was o'er 


. Add rodent to the treatment of its hide 
With the result you stalk the town in pride. 


. At visits, dinners, play, court functions I am seen, 
At timesa friendly invite, royal command, or Queen. 


. One part deducted, and one part made clear, 
One part untouched : still something's missing here. 
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Elliott & Fry 
THE EARL OF ANCASTER 


Who holds the Drummond estates 


“The table inthe middle of this page is not 

the latest puzzle as you might suppose. 
It forms the easiest way of understanding 
how it is that the late Lord Perth, head of the 
Clan Drummond, should have resided in the 
little cottage at Kew while Lord Ancaster 
should own Drummond 
Castle, and how the late 
lord’s titles have become di- 
vided, the earldom of Melfort 
going to his only surviving 
daughter, Lady Marie Drum- 
mond, while the earldom of 
Perth goes to a junior line 
which branched off so long 
ago as 1609. 


A: a matter of fact the table 

gives you only a vague 
idea of the extraordinary 
meanderings of succession 
and the ups and downs of the 
house of Drummond. The 
real cause of their break-up 
was their devotion to the 
house of Stuart. Few families 
received greater honours at 
the hands of that dynasty 
than the Drummonds, for 
almost at the same time duke- 


| 
Patrick, 3rd Lord Drummond 


Robert Drummond 
roth Earl of Perth 


11th Earl of Perth 
had no male issue 


Lady Clementina Drummond 
mar. roth Lord Willoughby 


Lady Clementina Burrell 
mar. 1st Baron Aveland 


1st Earl of Ancaster 
holds the Drummond estates 


Ghe 
NEW EARL OF PERTH 


and the 


Misfortunes of the Drummonds, 


was restored by the special command of the 
late Queen in favour of the late peer, the 
Earl of Perth. The late peer was practically 
a Frenchman; his mother was a French- 
woman and his father spent most of his life 
in France. 


“T’he late earl was not lucky in his son, 

George, Viscount Forth, who was an 
officer in the Black Watch and served in the 
Crimea. He committed suicide in the Spa 
Hotel, Gloucester, in 1861, leaving an only 
child (then five years old), Lord Drummond ; 
he died of consumption in a hospital in New 
York in 1887. There is a girl in Boston who 
claims to be Lord Drummond’s daughter, but 
the late Earlof Perth wrote to the newspapers 


John Drummond 
created Lord Drummond, 1488 


| 
William Drummond (died 1511) 
Walter Drummond (died 1518) 


| 
David, 2nd Lord Drummond 
| 


| 
ist Earl of Perth 
| 
3rd Earl of Perth 
ist Duke of Melfort 


1 


! 
and Pe ot Melfort 
3rd Duke of Melfort 


| 
Leon Drummond 
married a Frenchwoman 


| 
14th Earl of Perth 
died 1902 
| 


Lady Marie Drummond 
now Countess of Melfort 


| 
James, 1st Lord Maderty 
Sir James Drummond 
| 
Sir James Drummond 


| 
Sir John Drummond 


4th Viscount Strathallan 
Robert Drummond 


8th Viscount Strathallan 
attainder reversed, 1824 


| 
gth Viscount Strathallan 
roth Viscount Strathallan 
died 1893 


11th Viscount Strathallan 
now 15th Earl of Perth 


THE TATLER 


Russell 
THE LATE EARL OF PERTH 


Died February 28, 1902, aged ninety-five 


some years ago pointing out that the girl’s 
mother had never been married to young 
Lord Drummond. 


L2% Marie Drummond, who succecds to 

the earldom of Melfort, is the late earl’s 
only surviving child. She is 
unmarried, the heir-presump- 
tive being her cousin, . Mr. 
Francis Drummond, a_bar- 
rister, who lives at Brighton. 
His mother was a sister of the 
late earl and marcied Mr. 
Francis Davies, registrar of 
the Court of Chancery 


he new Earl of Perth, 
who was born in 1871, 

was originally in the 3rd 
Black Watch. He is un- 
married. He has three half- 
brothers, one of them a clerk 
in the Foreign Office and 
one is in the Black Watch. 
Lord Ancaster, who holds 
the Drummond estates, is 
peculiarly interesting just now 
because he is fighting for the 
Lord Great Chamberlainship. 
He married the present Mar- 


doms were created for two 
brothers. Then both titles 
were extinguished for a time. 
In 1853 the orginal earldom 


HOW 


THE TITLES OF PERTH AND MELFORT AND THE DRUMMOND 


ESTATES HAVE BECOME SEPARATED 


quis of Huntly’s sister, this 
being one of a long series of 
alliances between the Gor- 
dons and the Drummonds. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE DRUMMONDS AS 


This is Drummond Castle, Perthshire (photographed by G. W. Wilson), the seat of the Earl of Ancaster, who 
represents the senior, but female, line of the Drummond family. 


This is the seat of the late Lord Perth, 
namely, “ The Cottage,” at Kew, where he 
lived for many years 


ILLUSTRATED BY THEIR SEATS 


It is a very beautiful place and is 


embellished by glorious gardens. The smaller structure to the right of the castle is modern 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


once knew an old lady, a dear delightful 
relic, if 1 may so speak of her, of the 
days that one associates instinctively w.th 
lavender bags, silk aprons, hollyhocks, and 
fuchsias. She wore lappets to her caps— 
lappets of real lace—old and yellow like old 
ivory, and she had very decided opinions 
on the subject of dress. Especially was she 
fond of laying down the law, in a quavering 
voice that sounded like an ancient 
harpsichord played far away, regard- 
ing the particular colour suitable for 
wear during each of the seasons. 
Brown she considered was essen- 
tially autumn wear to match the 
leaves and the newly-turned-up soil ; 
black, crimson, and maroon were 
for winter; grey and violet for 
spring ; and white forsummer. To 
diverge from these fixed principles 
by a hair’s breadth would have 
seemed to her an unpardonable 
heresy. Fortunately for herself, I 
say it in all affection, she ‘‘went to 
sleep,” as she herself would have 
quaintly said, before Dame Fashion 
had shaken up the seasons’ conven- 
tional weating apparel into such 
hopeless confusion, and moreover 
ere she could have been offended 
by the sight of the shop windows 
crowded already with white garments 
long before the time at which she 
would have considered their intro- 
duction both right and suitable. 


rovided the sun comes out and 

there is that all-inspiring suggestion of 
actual spring in the air the frocks and driv- 
ing coats of white faced cloth or frieze are 
really charming, and lend themselves to any 
amount of variation in the matter of trimmings. 
There is a tendency to cut everything into 
scallops, and a curious form of embellishment 
which I recently encountered and which was 
really very effective consisted of different sized 
holes being literally punched in the material as 
a kind of edging. This was particularly notice- 
able in a gown of very pale grey faced cloth 
trimmed in startling contrast with cherry- 
coloured taffetas, the upper cape collar being 
cut into scallops and actually pinked round 
the edge over an under collar of cherry- 
coloured taffetas, the holes themselves carrying 
out the idea of cherry-coloured spots on the 
grey. Another exceedingly smart gown which 
I saw at the same time was of ivory frieze 
trimmed with encrustations of ivory guipure, 
the moujik bodice being fastened across the 
front over a vest of finely tucked lawn with 
thick twisted green silk cords, finished on either 
side with loops of green taffetas and buttons 
of green enamel studded with turquoises. 


B" the genre par excellence of the moment, 

the distinguishing mark, in fact, of all 
the smart Paris gowns, is to be found in the 
close pleats. Bodices and skirts are alike 
treated in this manner, and to produce the 
collant effect round the hips and greater 
amplitude towards the hem the pleats are 
sometimes freed at a little above the knees, 


They are often overlaid, too, with bayadére 
lines of lace or ribbon or again of velvet flower 
trimming, the ceinture being very deep at 
the back, pointed on either side and narrowing 
considerably in front to permit the bodice to 
pouch well over it. 


am persuaded that nothing will ever in any 
way outshine the charms of the demi- 


DEMI-TOILETTE GOWN OF CLUNY LACE OVER CLOTH OF SILVER 


toilette gown. That it has been acknowledged 
for so long as the favourite wear of our sisters 
on the other side of the Channel is quite 
sufficient to prove that it has every claim to 
our consideration, and I am fully of opinion 
that the French fashion of wearing these 
charming gowns with toques of the daintiest 
and most ethereal description at the theatre 
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or opera admits of far lovelier combinations 
than our own usual theatre “ get-up.” I saw 
a striking example of this only the other day 
at one of our smartest London theatres, where 
among all the lovely full-dress gowns the 
most effective was certainly that worn by a 
pretty American girl, probably the identical 
gown which had been gracing the Paris theatres, 
composed of a very pale beige shade of taffetas 
with an opalescent sheen and trimmed 
with string-coloured Alengon Jace and a 
lovely silk embroidery of mingled brown 
and blue, the deep transparent yoke being 
of two veilings of ivory tulle covered with 
a latticework of pale blue dédé velvet. 


Os own sketch represents a demi- 

toilette gown of Cluny lace over 
cloth of silver with lines of almond- 
green velvet for adornment, finished with 
loops, and caught with chiné buttons to 
match, The bodice is cut in a little square 
in front, the vest being of accordion- 
pleated ivory chiffon trimmed with two 
narrow rows of black velvet, while the 
elbow sleeves are finished with a full 
(fou/f) frill of chiffon to correspond, the 
skirt falling over a thick frill of chiffon 
at the hem. 


I have already spoken of the new 

designs in jewellery, and in spite of 
the fact that I dwelt at some length on 
the subject I cannot refrain from saying 
a word or two anent a wonderful corsage 
ornament which is at present gracing the 
window of the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany’s premises at 143, Regent Street. 
To adequately describe this piece of 
glittering perfection, which is one of the 
biggest things of the kind ever attempted 
in the realm of gem work, I should re- 
quire the glowing pen of a poet, although 
in company with I do not know how 
many of my own sex I have absorbed 
every detail of its charms as it slowly 
turned round on its pivot for the benefit 
of the admiring crowd of gazers on the 
other side of the plate glass. It repre- 
sents an immense parure of diamonds 
and emeralds which outlines the déco/- 
letage he- 
hind and is 
brought 
down to the 
centre of the 
waist - line. 
The design 
is of the 
A eee} oat ued tat 
Qrui-nze 
period, the 
effect in 
front being 
that of a stole made in a trellis-work pattern 
finished with a fringe of diamonds, the stole 
ends being connected with a diamond chain 
studded with great cabochon emeralds, The 
result is really marvellous, and I defy the 
woman who sees it to be Spartan enough to 
avoid breaking the tenth commandment on 
the spot. 
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SPRING COATEE IN BLACK GLACE AND LACE 


Oz illustration shown above represents 

a little black glacé coat finished with 
a rather deep basque and trimmed with 
encrustations of biscuit-coloured lace, the 
double cape collar being edged with the same 
and the sleeves adorned with two huge frills 
similarly trimmed and falling over tight »zan- 
chettes of lace. The other represents a pale 
mauve glacé blouse, the folded yoke being 
outlined with waved insertions of lace and the 
sleeves slit up from cuff to elbow over lace 
under sleeves, while the front is adorned with 
pattes of Parma violet velvet covered with 
lace ; the front is trimmed with narrow lines 
of black velvet ribbon. 


(OL is just a wee bit apt to neglect the 

requirements of the sportswoman at the 
time of the year when all the beauties and 
intricacies of dress are unfolding themselves 
before our eyes. The sportswoman is, how- 
ever, a very important factor to 
deal with, and nearly every 
woman, in fact, nowadays has 
both the will and the skill to 
wield a golf club, gun, or a 
fishing rod. I have lately had 
occasion to test the virtues of 
the new puttee golf boot at 
D.H. Evans’s, Oxford 
Street, and I am quite 
an enthusiast on the 
subject of its merits. 
Workmanlike as_ it 
certainly is, and cal- 
culated to make short 


Golf boot at D. H. Evans's 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


work of any amount of stiff bunkers, it is 
obviously as good and as neat a boot as you 
could wish to see. Very long in the leg, it is 
strapped closely over the calf, as you will 
notice in the illustration, and the amount of 
comfort and support that one manages to get 
out of it can only be adequately appreciated 
by those who, like all ardent golfers, have 
tramped over miles of rough country. It is 
equally well adapted for shooting or, indeed, 
for any kind of sport, and when | tell you that 
it is made of black or brown willow calf, and 
that it is priced at as low a figure as 35s. 6d., 
1 have not the smallest doubt but that you 
will agree with me as to its desirability. 


42 or three weeks ago to speak of parasols 
might almost have been ranked as 
something in the nature of a crime; now, 
however, after one or two refreshing glimpses 
of Madame Spring I have no hesitation in 
keeping my promise and. launching forth on 
the subject. The voice of La Mode has 
decided definitely in favour of chiné silk as 
the leading material for the purpose. And 
these chiné combinations of colour are exceed- 
ingly lovely this year, Pompadour designs 
being most en évidence, many of them having 
the blurred chiné pattern while on others the 
pattern stands out in clear relief. Lines of 
satin or broché woven into the silk are also 
to be seen on all the newest parasols, and 
entres-deux of lace are introduced round the 
edge with capital effect. The delightful 
tendency of Dame Fashion to introduce 
flowers into everything that she touches is 
most essentially noticeable in her dealings 
with the parasol of the moment. Bunches, 
wreaths, and festoons of roses, lilac, wistaria, 
poppies, and daffodils are all to be seen; | 
might go on ad infinitum till my article sug- 
gested nothing so much as a nurseryman’s 
catalogue, and that without reaching the end 
of my list. I noticed, too, that the “arch” 
of the parasol is more pronounced this year, 
while the handles are strictly in 
accord with the silk, and are 
chiefly balls of china, crystal, or 
ivory, with a sprinkling of bird’s 2 
heads in amber and jade. Taking 
them all round the colours are not 
gorgeous but infinitely lovely, soft, 
and harmonious, and if everything 
connected with our toilette is as 
artistically perfect as our parasols 
promise to be we shall 
have very little reason to 
rail against the decrees of 
La Mode. 


he late decisions with 
regard to the first 
Court of the season have 
caused not a little trouble 
to those whom they con- 
cern, and more especially 
for the couturidres, who 
are terribly driven at the 
last moment. However, 
there are more than a few 
people who have been 
making preparations in 
advance with a view to 
one or other of the Courts 
during the season, so that 
the summons has not 
taken them unawares, and 
it is they who are to 
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DAINTY BLOUSE 


THE GAPLER. 


be congratulated at the present moment. 
Everything connected with the new reign 
seems to have a flavour of the past about 
it, and we have been drawing upon history 
and precedent to such an extent that I am 
not in the least surprised to hear that one of 
the most beautiful gowns that will appear on 
Thursday has been embroidered at home, 
very much after the fashion of the middle 
ages. The design, which is of yellow tulips in 
a latticework of gold cord on quicksilver silk, 
occurs on the train of the gown, which is 
lined with a lovely corded silk material of the 
palest willow-green. DELAMIRA, 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in“ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. All 
orders must be prepaid before they can be 
executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


PEARKL.—You could get the ready-made skirt at Peter 
Robinson's, Oxford Street, and provided your maid has 
never attempted anything more than a blouse 1 think I 
should be very much disposed to do so as it is for such 
an important occasion. They are showing a particularly 
smart black duchesse satin skirt at present for three 
guineas, trimmed with innumerable pin tucks and 
finished with a shaped volant; you would find the cut 
and hang of it in every way satisfactory. Why not have 
a full-pouched bodice of black chiffon with entre-deux of 
black sequined Chantilly over black satin, trimming it 
with choux or bows of soft satin ribbon with a very deep 
ceinture of the same? Your wreath must indeed be 
lovely. 

MaseEv.—For the price you mention you could procure 
the straight-fronted Y.C. corsets (Young, Carter and 
Overall, 117 and 118, Wood Street, who are selling 
them actually in figured broché, in light or dark grounds, 
or in black or white at 12s. 9d. and with the suspender 
tabs complete). You can, however, get them in a cheaper 
quality from 4s, 11d. without the back tab, Iam sure 
you will find them quite satisfactory. 


IRISH LACE 


IN SOFT SATIN AND 


Lith VIA LEER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he late Professor Tait of Edinburgh, a 
reprint of whose learned articles on golf 
dynamics has recently appeared in Golf 
/llustrated, remains practically the only 
authority on the natural philosophy of golf. 
“On the path of a rotating spherical pro- 
jectile,”’ for instance, the late lamented 
professor is most satisfying, and he has 
examined and demonstrated all the scientific 
inysteries of pace, spin, carry and run. 


ut Professor Tait himself recognised that 
golf was not a mere matter of physics. 
While he concerned himself with the natural 
philosophy of the game he was not blind to 
its moral aspects. His investigations were 
solely directed to the physical effects produced 
by the man upon the ball. The psychical 
effects produced’ by the conduct of the ball 
upon the man he perceived were outside his 
sphere and belonged to that of the 
inoral philosopher. 
"T*his is a field that remains 
practically unexploited. 
Many men have touched it but no 
man has explained or probed its 
inysteries.. Even the merely 
ethical aspects of golf are but-im- 
perfectly undeistood if one may 
judge from the conduct of many 
players whose behaviour in all 
other walks of life is beyond 
reproach. There are authoritative 
rules for the game and there is 
also an established etiquette, but 
neither these nor the accepted 
standard of ordinary sportsmanlike 
behaviour appear adequate to 
cover the whole range of golfing 
‘emptation. Golf seems to get to 
the bed-rock of original sin in a 
man as no other human occupa- 
tion does, and he is a good man 
indeed who stands firm amid its 
manifold trials. 


yA typical case of golfing obliquity 
uncovered by statute was 
lately brought to our notice. Two 
players were playing in a stroke 
competition for a prize. Half-way 
round, one of the players who had 
played a bad hole came to grief 
again at the next, and after holing 
out in nine told his partner not to 
Jeep his card, The bitterness of 
death being thus passed the 
player played two good holes and 
thereupon asked his partner to 
resume marking and to mark his score for the 
hole omitted. This was done, and the player 
duly handed in his card for the prize. 
Ne although the player did not win the 
prize there can be little doubt :that his 
conduct was most unsportsmanlike, not to say 
dishonest. It was unsportsmanlike in that he 
took back his word, and it was dishonest 
inasmuch as he played two holes, or at least 
one, being actually relieved from the strain of 
the competition. 


| astances of this poor-spiritedness in golf 

are surprisingly common. A man will 
often give up a hole, but if he finds sub- 
sequently that his case was not so bad as he 
had imagined, as, for instance, should his 
opponent’s ball not be found or be out of 
bounds, he will claim a half or even the hole 
from him. 


he Royal Liverpool Club has announced 
that the first international golf match 
will be played in accordance with their 
original intimation. The players will be ten 
a side, and each match will be played to the 
eighteenth hole, the aggregate total of holes 
won by each side to decide the. match and 
not the aggregate of matches. The arrange- 
ment is, in fact, that followed by the Royal 
Liverpool Club in its inter-club matches. 


s the Royal Liverpool have had the energy 
and enterprise to institute the match 

there will be little disposition to question their 
right to settle its conditions. Those who pay 
the piper should call the tune. At the same 
time they do not desire to be considered as 
arbitrarily laying down a precedent which is 
to be followed in future years. Experience is 
sure to show the desirability of changing some 


MR. JOHN BALL, JUN. 
Open champion, 1890; amateur champion, 1888, 1890, 1892, 1894, i899 


of the regulations, and the various suggestions 
which have recently been made will almost 
certainly be considered before the next match 


is played. 
Bt undoubtedly the wisest course is to 
allow the Royal Liverpool Club a free 
hand in this first match, which is after all 
their own affair. The great thing is to have 
an international match started under auspices 
so authoritative and with the assent and co- 
operation of all the best players. The terms 
of the competition are mere details that can 
be best adjusted by time and experience. 
eter Paxton of the Hanger Hill Club has 
been presented with a handsome gold 
watch and chain by the members of ‘the 
Tooting Bec Club in appreciation of his ser- 
vices during the eight years in which he acted 


as the club’s professional. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


“|~here is talk of a team of the Oxford and 

Cambridge Society paying a visit to the 
States in the autumn. The idea of a team of 
British amateurs for America is an old one, 
but it has always fallen through owing to the 
time and expense which it would involve. 
The American definition of amateur utterly 


_ prevents any subsidising of amateur players, 


and were any part of the expenses of the 
visitors borne by the American golfers an 
anomalous and invidious situation would be 
created. Unless, therefore, the Oxford and 
Cambridge men can afford to pay their own 
expenses and give the necessary time it is 
difficult to see how the match is to be 


arranged. 
N © one is more worthy of a place in THE 
TATLER’S gallery of golfing portraits 
than Mr. John Ball, jun. His golfing record 
is by far the most brilliant in the 
amateur ranks, for he has won the 
amateur championship five times 
and the open once. Mr. Hilton, 
his club mate, although he has 
twice won the open has only twice 
won the amateur event, and on 
both occasions Mr. Ball was 
absent. The great Hoylake player 
began his golf career away in the 
late seventies and he won his first 
amateur championship in 1888. 
He won again in 1890, 1892, 1894, 
and 1899, and he was runner-up 
in 1887 and 1895. ‘ Johnnie,” as 
he is known to his friends, has 
but lately returned from two 
years’ service. with the Denbigh- 
shire Yeomanry at the front, 
where he saw lots of fighting and 
showed the greatest gallantry. 
Judging from recent performances 
his soldiering experiences have not 
spoilt his golf, and if he should 
again win the amateur champion- 
ship no victory would be more 
popular with go fers. He will, of 
course, represent England in the 
coming international. 


advertisement 
the 


he following 
recently appeared in 
New York S72 -— 

First.—G. D. Keddie, professional ot 
the Winter Park Golf Club, challenges the 
professional of any golf course in Florida. 

Second—G. D, Keddie and W. C. 
Temple, the latter playing with one hand, 
will play any professional of any golf 
course in Florida and any golfer playing 
with one hand. 

Third.—G. D. Keddie and another member of the 
Winter Park Golf Club (to be selected) will play any 
professional of any golf course in Florida and any 
amateur now in the State. 

Fourth.—G,. D. Keddie and Edward R. Swett will play 
any professional on earth and any hotel proprietor on 
earth, 


The Bombastes Furiosos of golf are always 
amusing. Not many years ago a well known 
Scottish professional of diminutive stature 
expressed his willingness to play ‘“ onything 
creepin’,”’ 
(gi doings are expected to take place 
at Greenore, co. Louth, during the 
forthcoming tournament in Whit-week. It 
is bound to be an event of more than ordinary 
interest among golfers generally, for such 
well-known experts of the ancient game as 
J. H. Taylor, Braid, Harry Vardon, and 
other capable “ pros.” intend competing. 


